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Salle street terminal, seen in perspective in 
the City Club’s report, is a monstrous de- 
velopment of the village hitching rail, Page 
519. 


FRESH fish is to be sold retail as well 

as wholesale at the Washington munici- 
pal market—a sturdy blow at the high cost 
of living. Page 520. 


SEATTLE reports its municipal lighting 
plant a great success, Page 521. 


‘THE Greenwich village section of New 

York is figuring on how to squeeze 
24,000 children on 16,000 square feet of 
playground. Page 521. 


MEDICAL missionaries, schools and a 

growing number of native physicians 
trained in western ways are gradually work- 
ing out the health problems of China. After 
Siamese doctors have banished the native 
practice of sleeping on a package of “medi- 
cine” for gunshot wounds, perhaps they 
will prescribe for the Americans who carry 
a-rabbit’s foot or wear a lead ring for rheu- 
matism Page 525. 


HE “sick club” of a mining town in 
Washington promises to be the fore- 
runner of a movement similar to that of 
the English Friendly Societies. Page 526. 


CCONGRESSMAN_ BRYAN campaigning 
for a federal liability law on the high 
seas. Page 522. 


"TURNING on the fire hose and cracking 

heads will neither cure unemployment 
nor permanently muster out the unruly 
“armies” of the unemployed, argues the 
secretary of the Church Federation of 
Sacramento. Sacramento has tried it and 
ought to know. Page 523. 


i] RS. WILSON’S DEATH AND 
WASHINGTON’S ALLEYS 


On THE pay of Mrs. Wood- 
tow Wilson’s death, August 6, the news 
dispatches carried the story of how the 
United States Senate had passed a Dill 
to abolish alley slums in the District of 
Columbia, and how the District Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives had 
met in the morning and voted favorably 
on a similar bill, all of this action in one 
day coming as the result of the interest 
of the President’s dying wife in much 
needed alley legislation. 

These stories read well the day they 


were printed, but the sad thing to relate , 


is that the Senate did not pass the com- 
prehensive bill which Mrs. Wilson and 
the President, the Board of District 
Commissioners and social workers of the 
Washington approved, but rushed 
through a makeshift. 

The House committee voted favorably 
on the piece of constructive alley legis- 
lation which had the President’s and the 
commissioners’ approval, but when this 
bill may be acted on in the House is a 
big question. Mrs. Wilson’s dying 
wishes that Congress pass the alley law 
has made an_impression on members of 
the Senate and the House, however, and 
there are now good chances for the en- 
actment of effective legislation at next 
winter’s session. 

Late in the evening of Wednes- 
day and early in the morning of 
Thursday, August 5 and 6, Mrs. Wil- 
son, during periods of consciousness, 
asked the President and her daughters, 
who were at her side, time and time 
again about the status of the alley bill. 

The President asked Secretary Tumul- 
ty early Thursday morning to get as 
much information as possible about the 
bill and to learn what could be done to 
expedite action. Secretary Tumulty 
talked with Secretary Bryan and Oliver 
P. Newman, president of the Board of 
District Commissioners, and the two im- 
mediately got into communication with 
leaders of the district committees in 
both houses of Congress. 

The Senate committee had considered 
the comprehensive measure looking to 
wiping out alleys in Washington within 
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the next ten years and the creation of 


minor streets, but Senator Jones, of 
Washington, expressed opposition to this 
bill privately and it appeared that it 
would be impossible to get quick action 
on it. The Senate then took up the 
makeshift. which arbitrarily puts an end 
to the use of alley slums without provid- 
ing for the acquirement of property and 
cutting of minor streets to take the place 
of the alleys. 

The House District Committee met on 
a hurry call from Chairman Ben John- 
son, of Kentucky, and voted favorably 
on the comprehensive measure approved 
by the President and the commissioners 
and which eliminates alley inhabitation 
in Washington at the rate of one-tenth 
a year for ten years, providing either 
for a promulgation against the use of 
alley property or for the acquirement of 
the land by condemnation proceedings 
when it is desirable to establish minor 
streets. 

It is expected that action on the last 
named measure will come during the 
next session, and that the interest stim- 
ulated by Mrs. Wilson’s work will result 
soon in wiping out the National Capi- 
tal’s alley slums. 
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ANOTHER TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


Gon 
14 OE 


THE FRONT 


Wuitg THE GERMANS were mak- 
ing their first attacks on Liége atid be- 
fore fighting in Alsace had yet begun, 
Ernest P. Bicknell, national director of 
the American Red Cross, accompanied by 
his assistant, Lewis E. Stein, left for 
Europe to assume personal charge of 
Red Cross war relief. 

Meanwhile Robert W. de Forest, of 
New York, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, who was abroad when 
war broke out, opened relief headquar- 
ters in London, pending Mr. Bicknell’s 
arrival. The plans of the latter were 
not matured at the time he left America. 

Early in the hostilities, even before 
England had announced her stand, it 
was decided at a joint meeting of the 
International and War Relief Boards of 
the Red Cross in Washington to charter 
a vessel and send hospital units in 
charge of men of army and navy med- 
ical experience to augment the foreign 
Red. Cross and army and navy relief 
corps. 

The vessel will fly the Red Cross 
flag. In addition to hospital supplies, 
it will carry doctors and nurses to each 
country involved in war. Under the pro- 
tection of the treaties of Geneva and 
The Hague, it can enter any harbor for 
the discharge of its duty. 

Haste was later imparted to this plan 
by the receipt from Ambassador Her- 
rick, at Paris, of an urgent request for 
hospital supplies for sick and wounded 
French soldiers. The request called for 
150,000 kilos of absorbent cotton, 150,- 
000 kilos of ordinary cotton, 150,000 
meters of soft gauze for dressings, 50,- 
000 meters of starched gauze for plaster 
splints, and a large quantity of thin box 
wood for splints. 

Mabel T. Boardman, chairman of the 
Red Cross National Relief Board, cabled 
Ambassador Herrick that surgical sup- 
plies would be sent on the Red Cross 
ship, but that the full amount asked by 
him, requiring over 100,000 cubic feet of 
space, could not be provided at once be- 
cause of other shipments and the neces- 
sity of carrying a large quantity of 
coal. 
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The ship will be taken charge of by 
Rear Admiral Aaron Ward, U. S. N., 
retired, who will meet it in London. 

Simultaneously with the decision to 
charter a ship, an appeal for funds was 
issued in this country. The appeal was 
addressed “to all of our people; to the 
governors of states, as presidents of the 
Red Cross state boards; to the Red Cross 
chapters; to mayors of cities; to cham- 
bers of commerce; to boards of trade; 
and to all associations and individuals. 
Contributions may be designated by the 
donors, if they so desire, for the aid of 
any special country, and will be used for 
the country designated; but assistance 
will be given to all, in the true spirit 
of the Red Cross represented by its 
motto, “Neutrality—Humanity.’ ” 

A week after this appeal was issued 
the New York branch of the Red Cross 
had received $20,000. A statement is- 
sued from the Washington headquarters 
said: 

“Reports from various sections of the 
country continue to indicate an active 
interest on the part of Americans of 
every lineage in the campaign of the 
American Red Cross for funds with 
which to finance the European relief 
project. Entertainments of various 
kinds and other means of raising money 
are being arranged at many places and 
in all sections. Some weeks may elapse 
before a substantial amount of these 
contributions reaches headquarters, but 
the campaign for funds is well started 
and is expected to result very satisfac- 
torily.” 

On August 11 a cable message from 
Berne, by way of Rome, was received in 
New York stating that the Federal 
Council of Switzerland had proposed a 
guarantee of neutrality and had offered 
to convert the whole of Switzerland into 
a colossal Red Cross hospital camp for 
the reception of the wounded, irrespec- 
tive of nationality. 


Meanwhile Americans were manifest- 
ing interest in the nature and scope of 
Red Cross organizations in the coun- 
tries at war. Lieutenant Baudoux, of 
the Belgian infantry, who reached New 
York August 11 from Antwerp, and 
prepared to return immediately to take 
part in the war, informed a representa- 
tive of THe Survey that in his country 
the Red Cross is a civilian organization 
and is not allowed to operate at the 
front. Regular military surgeons alone 
are permitted to care for the wounded 
along the line of battle. The Red Cross 
is allowed, however, to station itself at 
the rear and dress the wounds of those 
brought to it. 

Neither is the Red Cross in Belgium, 
said Lieutenant Baudoux, organized to 
administer relief to the families of 
wounded soldiers or of reservists called 
to war. These are compelled to look 
for help to other philanthropic agencies 
or to the voluntary beneficence of neigh- 
bors. 


LANNING RURAL PROGRESS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


WHEN PreESIDENT BUTTERFIELD 
asked at the Country Life Conference 
at Amherst, Mass., the other day: 
“How many towns _ study themselves ; 
make plans for improvement, carry out 
those plans?” he indicated the purpose 
of the conference. 

To make the Agricultural College and 
other agencies competent aids in rural 
betterment was the purpose of the con- 
ference. The college has come to feel 
that greater productivity of the soil is 
not as important as better organization 
of the farmer’s business, and that the 
farmer’s business is much less import- 
ant than the farmer’s home. Formerly 
the farmer was told that because of his 
partnership with the soil he was inde- 
pendent and could flock by himself in 
splendid isolation. In the inevitable re- 
action he has come to feel that, even 
more than his city brother, his future 
depends upon recognition of the fact 
that he is but one of a community. 

Not only the individual farmer, but 
rural institutions have come to realize 
that no institution is worth while un- 
less it serves the community. Husking 
bees, barn-raisings, quiltings, spelling 
matches, singing classes, lyceums, lodges, 
granges, churches—all have come into 
the same classification of servants to 
the common good. President Butterfield 
warned the various agencies represented 
at the conference that unless they made 
the community interest greater than their 
interest, unless they made the community 
service of greater importance than their 
own service, they had no warrant to live 
and would inevitably die. 

The conference divided itself into sec- 
tions for the study of the rural church, 
rural sanitation, rural education, library 
work, civic betterment of the country- 
side, and kindred topics. 

Reports of actual work accomplished 
in many rural communities were of prime 
interest. For instance, the Rev. How- 
ard F. Legg told how the country church 
at Wilbraham, Mass., had become a 
community church, and told of the com- 
munity. Fourth of July and the com- 
munity Christmas when every one of the 
582 persons in Wilbraham received a 
present from the Christmas tree. One 
saw a sign that now is the Kingdom of 
our Lord becoming the Kingdom of this 
earth, as far as Wilbraham is concerned. 
He told of scores of upright, self-re- 
specting and respected citizens of Wil- 
braham who had eagerly come into the 
church when it became the servant of 
the community. 

The librarian of the little country lib- 
rary in Brimfield told how her library 
stood in an apple orchard, with its read- 
ing room dominated by the open fire, 
and where whispers were tabooed be- 
cause one could talk really out loud if 
he wanted to. That same library is 
the meeting place for the poultry club. 


Mabel T. Boardman of Washington told 
of the work of the rural nurses of the 
Red Cross and every day Ernst Her- 
mann, director of the Newton Play- 
ground Commission, showed what can 
really be done in healthful play and what 
possibilities there are in organizing the 
experience of individuals into real com- 
munity joy. 

Every variety of rural community 
was represented. Most of the difficulties 
—and they were as many as there were 
communities—were catalogued and tab- 
bed. The principal advantages of the 
community church, the motion picture 
entertainment and the open forum, as 
devices-for bringing the community to- 


-gether were recognized and discussed. 


Perhaps the greatest result of all was 
the determination taken as the text of 
the conference that not only the indi- 
vidual but the institution must subordi- 
nate itself to the service of the com- 
munity. 


EN BILLS READY FOR THE 
MISSOURI LEGISLATURE 


ALREADY Mussourr is fairly 
alive with legislative proposals for the 
session of the General Assembly which 
meets in January. Never in the history 
of the state has so much social and in- 
dustrial legislation been proposed in the 
form of definite bills. Three legislative 
commissions are at work—one on a 
workmen’s compensation act, another on 
the minimum wage, and a third on the 
abolition of convict labor. A governor's 
commission is actively at work through- 
out the state on a complete revision of 
the court system and legal procedure. 

The State Conference of Charities and 
Correction, which has been responsible 
for a large amount of social legislation 
the last five years, and which has re- 
tained a lobbyist at Jefferson City dur- 
ing the last three sessions of the Legis- 
lature, has ready a complete program of 
ten legislative bills relating chiefly to the 
administration of state institutions and 
the protection of children. 

The movement for placing the state 
factory inspector’s office on a salary basis 
and- extending it to all counties in the 
state, which has failed in the last two 
legislatures, is now being pushed by a 
considerable array of forces, including 
the State Federation of Labor. It seems 
even probable that a more sweeping act 
will be presented, creating an industrial 
relations commission to ‘group in om 
department all the activities in the state 
relating to industry. . 

Saint Louis organizations are particu- 
larly busy in lining up at an early date 
all their legislative proposals in the so- 
cial and industrial field, in order to fa- 
miliarize candidates for the Legislature 
with their work before the Novembet 
election. This is being done through 
the Conference of Federation, a clearing 
house which reaches over 200 organiza: 
tions throughout the city. 


Common Welfare 


The girls they 
leave behind them 


Lt zs estimated that the 
wndustrial army of 
America contains one 
mellion reservists subject 
to callin vartous Euro- 
pean arnites. 
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N ANTI-WAR DEMONSTRATION IN PARIS AS SEEN BY 
A BROOKLYN SOCIAL WORKER 


JAMES JENKINS, Jr., superinten- 
dent of the Department of Social Bet- 
terment of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities, who sailed for England July 
3, returned to New York August 11 
after witnessing many of the preliminary 
preparations for war in France and Bel- 
gium and seeing one violent anti-war 
demonstration on the part of Socialists 
and workingmen in Paris. 

Mr. Jenkins, who left with a party of 
social workers to attend the Interna- 
tional Garden City and Town Planning 
Conference in England, returned on the 
Kroonland, of the Red Star Line, having 
sailed from Antwerp on August 1. 

On her way to Dover the Kroonland 
sailed through the English fleet, then at 
anchor in the English channel, and later 
sighted a German cruiser in mid-ocean. 

“When I reached Paris July 18,” said 
Mr. Jenkins, “there was only a vague ap- 
prehension of a general European war. 
Paris was in gala dress~and the cafés 
and places of amusement were still 
awhirl with undiminished, though ex- 
cited, crowds. 

“In three days a marked change oc- 
curred. Tuesday night, July 21, as I 
was returning to my rooms, I met a 
Viennese acquaintance who had served 
in the Austrian army. He asked me if 
I didn’t want to see a demonstration 
against war, adding that he would show 
me a ‘typical Paris mob.’ 

“The demonstration was taking place, 
where so many demonstrations take 
place, in front of the office of Le Matin. 
Thousands of Frenchmen were surging 
back and forth on the street and side- 
walks. Before I arrived M. Juarez, who 


was later assassinated, and other Social- 
ists had made speeches. 
“The crowd was so violent that that 


whole section of the city had been put 
under practical martial law. The ordi- 
nary police could do nothing. We came 
just in time to see the Guard de Paris, 
which corresponds roughly to the state 
constabulary in Pennsylvania, sweep 
down the street and drive the crowd 
back. They rode four, six and eight 
abreast, and simply pushed the people 
aside. This is a regular measure to 
avert trouble at times of excited demon- 
stration. Another, which was taken that 
night, is to prohibit the cafés from serv- 
ing food and drink on the sidewalks. 

“Eight hundred people were arrested 
that night, some for fighting, some for 
excessive anti-war talk. Yet [ never saw 
a crowd better handled. No one, so far 
as I could see, was hurt. - Paris police 
carry no clubs, and though they have 
guns they use them only in dire cases. 
On this ocasion they simply pushed, and 
if anyone pushed back he was arrested. 

“This was the only anti-war demon- 
stration I saw, though the papers re- 
ported them all over Europe. I was told 
that Socialists of other countries were 
extremely disappointed at what was felt 
to be the failure of German Socialists 
to take an active stand against war. 

“Two days later, July 23, paper money 
had become useless, except in the pay- 
ment of bills already incurred. Americans 
couldn’t cash checks. Signs were hung 
up in all cafés: ‘If you haven't silver or 
gold, we prefer that you shouldn’t buy 
here I found that many merchants 
would rather take my calling card than 
a hundred-franc note. 

“July 29 I went by train from Paris 
to Brussels. The uncertainty of travel- 
ing was shown by an experience I had on 
arriving at Brussels. The night clerk at 
my hotel gave me Belgian paper money 
for an American Express Company 
check. Next morning the day clerk re- 
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_-asked me what to do. 


fused to change one of the paper bills 
which the night clerk had given me 
There was a run on one of the banks 
that morning. i 

“Friday, July 31, I took a train from 
Brussels for Antwerp. Trains were now 
in the hands of the government and were 
guarded by police. At every station we 
witnessed -the most pathetic scenes of 
leave-taking. 

“Friday night I found the cafés and 
amusement places in Antwerp closed. 
There were rumors that the boat would” 
not sail the next morning. ‘ 

“In Antwerp I met some of the Chi- 
cago aldermen and others who had come 
to study terminal facilities in Europe.’ 
They-had just landed from England and 
I told them to re~ 
turn to England or to go home. 1 did 
not believe they could carry on their in- 
vestigations on the continent just then 

“But one of their number made a 
spread-eagle speech, in which he painted 
the ridicule that American papers would 
heap on them if they were turned back 
at the outset of their trip by the prospect 
of ‘a little European war.’ I believe they 
decided to stick to it. 

“Many passengers on our boat had 
originally engaged passage on other 
steamers. One couple who had engaged 
a $1,200 suite on the Imperator were glad 
to get in the sub-cellar on the Kroonland. 

“The impression I received in France, 
and this was strengthened by conversa- 
tions with Americans who had long 
lived there and with French people them-— 
selves, was that the French working 
people have been heartily opposed ta 
war all along. Now that it has come, 
on one doubts, however, that they will, 
support the war to the limit, 

“Everywhere there is admiration for 
the wonderful organization of the Ger- 
man soldiers. But one hears many stor- 
ies pointed with unfavorable criticism of 
the slowness and red tape resulting from 
this organization. My Viennese friend, 
who had served in the Austrian army, 
pointed out some French soldiers in thet 
baggy uniforms, and said: “The sloppy 
appearance of those troops goes against 
my grain horribly, but somehow I can’ 
get away from the feeling that they/cam 
fight like hell.’” 

Mr. Jenkins brought with him am 
English daily paper of July 31, contain- 
ing~a story the headlines of which ram 
thus: “How to Earn £17 a Week: Jot 
The Royal Naval Air Service: WN: 
Chance For Youths: Applications Pour. 
ing In At The Rate of 50 a Day.” Is- 
sued before England was at war ane 
therefore having no bearing on 
present conflict, it yet shows, he said, 
sort of recruiting campaign that is cor 
stantly going on in the Old World. 

When Mr. Jenkins left Antwerp, Law- 
rence Veiller, director of the National 
Housing Association, was in Switze 
land. Thomas J. Riley, general secre 
tary of the Brooklyn Bureau of Chai 
ties, with Mrs. Riley, was in Switz 
land also, and Madge D. Headley, secre. 
tary of the Tenement House Committe 
of the New York Charity Organizati 
Seciety, was in Paris. 


FOR CHICAGO’S STEAM RAIL- 


HROUGH ROUTES 
ROADS—BY SYLVESTER BAXTER 


WHEN THE PRESENT writer 
first saw Chicago in 1881, he found the 
passenger terminal situation of the rail- 
ways the worst of any great city in the 
world. In Boston of that day, it was 
certainly bad enough. Yet both in 
Chicago and Boston the steam lines then 
had nearly all the suburban transporta- 
tion. 

Street railway electrification reversed 
the situation. It tremendously developed 
‘suburban growth and its inroads made 
the local traffic of the steam lines so un- 
profitable that they would gladly, if they 
could, have discontinued it altogether. 

In both cities, however, the steam 

lines still have immense possibilities in 
the way of local traffic and they might 
easily develop a service that no other 
form of transit could rival. 

A few years ago the Metropolitan Im- 
provements Commission of Boston re- 
ported a plan for accomplishing this end. 
The problem, though vastly expensive, 
had been made relatively simple by the 
railway concentration of traffic in two 
great union stations. The solution was 
a crosstown tunnel between the two sta- 
tions and the electrification of the steam 
lines. This would have created an un- 
rivalled swift-transit metropolitan ser- 
vice, bringing all sections of Greater 
Boston within convenient reach of each 
other, as well as of the urban center. 

Later this plan was practically accept- 
ed by the railways, then unified, and it 
was held that the electrified steam lines 
would thereby operate the system so 
conveniently, as well as profitably, as to 
recover as much of 75 per cent of the 
traffic that had been lost. But for the 
disastrous contentions that fomented an 
economic civil war and wrecked New 
England’s transportation interests, this 
system might now be in operation. 

The like problem has actuated a study 
of Through Routes for Chicago’s 
Steam Railroads made for the City Club 
of Chicago by George. Ellsworth Hooker, 
its civic secretary, and just published in 
a handsome pamphlet practically illus- 
trated with plans, diagrams and pictures. 
Mr. Hooker is one of the most clear- 
headed and able of American lay stu- 
dents of transportation and housing 
problems. This work of his is a con- 
cise presentation of facts so clear in 
their significance as to need little argu- 
ment. 

The transit situation in Chicago to- 
day is worse in many respects than in 

1881. With all the electrification and 
unification of street railways, supple- 
mented by the rapid transit of elevated 
lines. facilities have not kept pace with 
growth. The railroads, to be sure, have 
elevated their tracks and have built 


monumental terminals. In their costly 
magnificence, these terminals have in a 
great measure ossified conditions and 
made rational revision prodigiously ex- 
pensive. Mr. Hooker indicates very 
clearly that the logical solution lies in 
connecting up the steam lines and devel- 
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oping thereby various through routes 
for local transit. 


Chicago, being the most spread-out 
community in the world—considering its 
population—stands in greatest need of 
rapid conveyance over the distances in- 
volved. Its steam lines carry their pas- 


sengers at an average of 24 miles an 
hour, its elevated railways at 14 miles 
an hour, its surface lines at only 9 miles 
an hour. 


Yet the steam lines carry 
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FOR THE MAN IN THE STREET CAR 


The expert report of the Chicago City Club on Through Routes for Chicago's 
Steam Railroads got over its message to the traveling public by 
means of striking cartoons 
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THE TERMINAL—A VILLAGE RELIC 


Farmers driving into town from various directions are fully accommodated by 
the one hitching rail—or terminal. From it they can reach, in two or three minutes’ 
walk, any other desired point. 


Chicago’s hitching rail—the La Salle street terminal indicated by the arrow. 
Any point in the congested loop district can be reached in 10 or 15 minutes’ walk 
but the rapidly growing business district stretching out a mile and a half could 
all be rcached from a through steam route without changing cars. 


only 41,000,000 local passengers a year 
as against 164,000,000 for the elevated 
and 600,000,000 for the surface lines. 

Mr. Hooker-is not an engineer and he 
very sensibly attempts to devise no 
scheme of his own. But by utilizing ex- 
isting data from expert studies care- 
fully made for Chicago, and plans, 
either realized or proposed, for other 
great cities, he makes it plain that the 
desired solution would be quite practic- 
able. It would be tremendously costly, 
of course, but to utilize existing lines” 
and supply the necessary connecting 
links could hardly be so expensive as to 
create the proposed new rapid-transit 
system which, at its best, would fall far 
short-of_the service possible from the 
steam linés electrified for local-transit 
purposes, 

The railways have found their local 
trafic unremunerative because they 
have performed only one out of the three 
kinds of local business that they should 
handle: (1) Into and out of the con- 
gested center; (2) to and from the 
surrounding sections; (3) transit from 
points in any outlying section to points 
in any other outlying section. 

Under a through routing of local 
trains all this traffic could be easily and 
profitably handled under operating con- 
ditions that would effect vast economies 
in train movement, in terminal space 
and in train frequency. In_stub-ter- 
minal operation, from 8 to 12 distinct 
movements are, as a rule necessary for 
a single train. Through routing re- 
quires but a single movement. 

Probably the most practical organized 
method for Chicago would be the Boston 
plan; a co-ordination and unification of 
local transit facilities, thus avoiding 
costly duplications, while a metropolitan 
terminal company, jointly owned by all 
the transportation interests involved, 
would take over and operate on a 
through-routing basis the local services 
of all the separate lines. 


RESH FISH FOR SALE BY UNCLE 
SAM 


THE GOVERNMENT of the District 
of Columbia has begun an attack on 
the high cost of living problem through 
the municipal fish market run at cost 
by the district authorities to control the 
incoming supply of Potomac fish. Prac- 
tically all of the fresh fish purchased in 
the city passes through it on the way 
to grocery stores and small markets 
where it is sold at greatly advanced 
prices. 

At large private markets the big pur- 
chaser may get low prices at wholesale, 
but the woman with the family market 
basket must pay almost full grocery 
store prices when purchasing at nearby 
stalls which sell at retail. At the Wash- 
ington municipal market, the authorities 
give dealers the privilege of selling with 
the understanding that they will sell re- 
tail as well as wholesale. The result is 
that a person going to the municipal 
market can buy sea food at a very few 
cents above the wholesale price. 

A short time ago, the Commissioners 
appointed a young and energetic super- 
intendent of weights, measures and mar- 
kets named J. H. Sherman. He was 
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picked for the place because of the 
study which he had made of market 
management, although he also has a 
thorough understanding of weights and 
measures.‘ Superintendent Sherman 
startled the people of the National Cap- 
ital when he furnished for publication 
a list of the prices at the Municipal 
Fish Market that day and in a parallel 
column gave the prices quoted in the 
pong papers for fish at private mar- 
ets. 

_ The prices at private markets averaged 
just 192 per cent higher than at the 
municipal market. . Sea bass, butterfish 
and flounders were selling at three cents 
a pound at the municipal market on the 
same day that the private markets were 
asking eighteen; halibut sold at thirteen 
cents on the municipal market and 
twenty-two cents at the private markets, 
and so on down the list. 
Superintendent Sherman says that 
“the difference of 192 per cent in prices 
charged does not represent exorbitant 
profits for dealers, but exorbitant wastes 
incurred in storage, transportation 
charges, rentals, insurance, intermediate 
profits of jobbers, delivery costs and 
other items all brought about in the 
legitimate effort to meet the wishes of 
the people who usually order their food 
by telephone, demand quick delivery and 
other service on the part of the dealer, 
without thought of the tremendous cost 
involved.” 

At the municipal market the products 
must be carried away by those who pur- 
chase them. Congress has been asked 
to furnish a new market building. 

The whole plan is a part of the pro- 
gressive administration of the District 
of Columbia brought about by the ap- 
pointment by President Wilson of Oliver 
P. Newman and Frederick L. Siddons 
as civilian commissioners. 


EATTLE-COMPETING WITH 
. ALLADIN 


SEATTLE CLAIMS to be ‘America’s 
best lighted city.” This, together with 
the fact that municipal ownership ob- 
tains, makes the recently issued annual 
report of the Lighting Department in- 
teresting reading. 

The following from the report, by J. 
D. Ross, superintendent, reminds one of 
the accomplishments of Aladdin’s Lamp. 

“The department is justly proud of 
the fact that the past two years’ work, 
judged strictly from the standpoint of 
an independent business enterprise, has 
been an unqualified success. A study 
of the financial statements will show that 
the surplus for the two years, after pay- 
ing all operation, maintenance and in- 
terest and depreciation charges and es- 
tablishing a sinking fund, amounts to 
$433,954.21. 

“But the success of the plant must be 
considered on a broader basis than this. 
The lighting plant has furnished ade- 
quate electric service to the citizens of 
Seattle to the most remote suburbs at 
rates for current that are the lowest in 
the city’s history, and lower, considering 
residence, business and power schedules, 
than in any other city in the country. 

his benefit of extremely reasonable 

tes extends to the entire city, for com- 


petition has brought the rates of the 
competing company to the same level as 
those given by the municipal plant. 
“Of equal importance with its work in 
lowering rates is the fact that the plant 
has done much to establish a fair wage 
for the rank and file of men employed in 
its work. While the wages paid are in 
no case excessive, the:aim of the depart- 
ment is to give the humblest employe a 
living wage. This policy, together with 
the 8-hour day, the guarantee of one 
day’s rest in seven to every man and 
constant attention to the betterment of 
working conditions, has resulted in a loy- 
alty and spirit of co-operation without 
which the success of the plant would not 
have been possible. The great majority 
of the employes of the plant are the 
owners of small homes, of the class most 
valuable in building up a city.” 


NE SQUARE FOOT OF PLAY- 
GROUND PER CHILD 


THE SLOGAN “the more play- 
grounds, the fewer plaguegrounds,” evi- 
dently expresses the sentiments not only 
of Franklin P. Adams but also of the 
Greenwich Village Improvement So- 
ciety of New York, which has just pre- 
sented to the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment a report containing the 
statement that while attention has been 
centered upon the recreational needs of 
the Lower East Side, other parts of the 
city have been neglected. 

In historic Greenwich Village, on the 
Lower West Side, the report says, the 
total playground area does not furnish 
standing room for the children living 
there. There are 24,000 children and 
only 16,000 square feet of playground. 

An interesting feature of the report, 
the investigations for which were made 
by Wallace Benedict and Margaret J. 
Lane, of the People’s Institute staff, 
and William Spinney of the Greenwich 
Village Improvement Society, is that it 
represents the voluntary efforts of a 
group of people who are trying to im- 
prove Greenwich Village to induce the 
city to recognize its responsibility for 
making things better. 

Besides specific recommendations for 
increasing playground area, the report 
contains suggestions for improving the 
paving and street lighting in the dis- 
trict. 


FOR RIVERSIDE’S NEW CITIZENS 


Riverside, California, held this year 
its first Fourth of July celebration for 
new-made citizens. At noon of the holi- 
day, Frank Miller, of the Mission Inn, 
and. Mrs. Miller were hosts to the na- 
tives of other countries who had been 
granted their full naturalization papers 
during the preceding year. Talks on 
fellowship and true citizenship were 
made by the mayor, the city librarian, 
the head of the school board and others 
who were guests. 

At the same hour, the heads of alien 
families of the locality were the guests 
of honor of the city at a dinner in Pil- 
grim. Hall of the First Congregational 
Church. Greeks, Russians, Armenians 
and especially Mexicans filled two long 
tables, gay with flowers and the na- 


tional emblem. There was necessarily 
a good deal of reserve at the start, .but 
this had almost disappeared by after- 
noon when both parties met in the audi- 
torium of the church for a program of 
addresses and symbolic tableaux. 


PARK MOVIES 


Saint Louis has just inaugurated a 
new experiment in public recreation by 
appropriating $2,000 for free motion- 
picture shows in public parks through- 
out the city. The work is under the di- 
rection of the Public Recreation Com- 
mission. The shows began on July 17, 
and will be given throughout the summer 
in fourteen parks and playgrounds. 

The first performance at Columbus 
Playground, in the heart of the most 
congested and cosmopolitan part of the 
city, brought out an attendance of six 
to seven thousand people. The exhi- 
bitions run from 8:00 to 9:30 o’clock, and 
the films shown cover a variety of sub- 
jects—all, however, with an educational 
theme. The schedule calls for one ex- 
hibition in each park and playground 
every two weeks. The shows are al- 
ready more popular than the public band- 
concerts. 


FIRE HAZARDS IN CLEVELAND 
LODGING-HOUSES 


The elimination of fire hazards in 
laborers’ lodging-houses in Cleveland 
has been determined upon by Director 
of Public Safety Alfred Benesch. He 
found conditions of great danger—for 
example, the only egress from a bunk 
house room in which nearly 200 men 
were sleeping was a curving stairway 
two feet wide. 

The director has started a campaign 
to do away with narrow and closed 
winding stairways, to have red lights 
displayed at all turns leading to fire- 
escapes, to secure the installation of fire- 
proof doors and concrete stairs where- 
ever practical, to remove bars from 
windows leading to fire escapes, to have 
all main exit doors hung outward and 
to replace inflammable partitions by 
ones of corrugated iron. 


CARING FOR BROOKLYN CHILDREN 

The Brooklyn Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children announces 
the division of its case work into two 
departments, one of child helping, the 
other of law enforcement against adults. 
Timothy J. Shea, an attorney and _for- 
merly chief probation officer in Syra- 
cuse, has just been appointed supervisor 
in charge of the law enforcement de- 
partment; Arthur H. Taylor, formerly 
superintendent of the Worcester Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, has been placed in charge of the 
child helping department. 

The society reports a number of other 
changes during the past year. These 
include the employment of women in- 
vestigators; the organization of the case 
work according to a district plan; the 
holding of conferences of agents; in- 
creased segregation of the children in 
the society’s shelter; and more effort 
than ever before toward constructive 
and family rehabilitation measures. 


INDUSTRY 


MPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BY LAND AND SEA— BY 
F sames WESLEY BRYAN 


Ir AN EMPLOYER through negli- 
gence injures an employe so as to maim 
him or cause him.pain and suffering, he 
must pay such damages as. ate assessed 
by due process of law, but if an employer 
through negligence kills an employe there 
shall be no recovery. 

That used to be the law all over the 
civilized .world.. It.is now and to the 
time “beyond which the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary” has been 
the common law.of England. It was the 
law in the United States until statutes 
were passed creating a right of action in 
favor of dependents for loss of life 
through negligence on land. Louisiana, 
in a sense, is an exception to the rule 
for that state has never been subjected 
to common law. 


There is a federal employers’ liability 
law that changes the rule, but the fram- 
ers of that act were particular to limit 
its scope to deaths and injuries by com- 
mon carriers by railroad. An interstate 
common carrier by steamboat, or by any 
other means does not come under its 
provisions. It has no application to the 
sea. State laws are limited in applica- 
tion to their own territorial jurisdictions. 


Then it follows that there is no Amer- 
ican law for recovery for death at sea 
or on the navigable waters of the United 
States except in so far as it is to be 
found in state statutes. 

As long ago as 1846 England enacted 
the Lord Campbell’s act which supplant- 
ed the common law in this regard, both 
in England and on English vessels at 
sea, for there are no territorial restric- 
tions in that act. A ship flying an Eng- 
lish flag is a part of English territory, 
and Lord Campbell’s act has always ap- 
plied to English ships at sea as well as 
in inland waters. 

Why is it that our Congress has failed 
to pass an act providing for such liabil- 
ity? As early as 1851, under the leader- 
ship of Senator Hamlin of Maine, there 
was forced through the Senate a few 
days before adjournment the indefensi- 
ble act for limiting the liability of ship 
owners to the value of the ship and the 
pending freight charges. Senator Ham- 
lin explained that it was merely an act 
to make American law gibe with English 
statutes on the same subject. When the 
act was finally approved, however, it was 
much more liberal than the English stat- 
ute in that it based the liability of the 
ship owner on the value of the ship at 
the termination of the voyage, while the 
English liability was based on value be- 
fore the injury or loss. Of course, where 
the ship goes down, it has no value at 
the termination of the voyage—that is, 
after it reaches the bottom. 
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Progressive Congressman-at-large 
from’ Washington. 


The purpose of this act was to im- 
prove the conditions, to increase the 
profits, of ship owners. It had no con- 
sideration for the human rights of pas- 
sengers and seamen. There was one re- 
deeming feature about the statute as 
passed—it was especially exempted from 
application to rivers and inland waters. 
But in 1886 they passed an amendatory 
act making this outrageous liability stat- 
ute “apply to all vessels used on lakes 
or rivers or in inland navigation, includ- 
ing canal boats, barges and lighters.” 


While all this legislation was being 
enacted to help protect profits, no con- 
sideration was given for the human 
rights of those involved. The American 
lawmakers ignored the Lord Campbell’s 
act of 1846 which provided for damages 
to dependents for death at sea. 


Under the Lord Campbell’s act, the 
English seaman or the passengers had 
the benefit of jury trial, but our law mak- 
ers did not subject American ship own- 
ers to any such burden. A more recent 
compensation act has further advanced 
the status of English seamen, but the 
Congress of the United States has not 
given consideration to this side of the 
case. 


The general proposition of the sover- 
eignty of the ship’s flag is well laid down 
in Lindstrom ws. International Naviga- 
tion Company (123 Fed. 475) Judge 
Wallace speaking for the Circuit court: 


“The territorial sovereignty of a state 


extends to a vessel of the state when it: 


is upon the high seas, the vessel being 
deemed a part of the territory of the 
state to which it belongs.” 

I have already mentioned the fact 
that practically every American state 


had passed a law supplanting the com- 
mon law and creating liability to depend- 
ents for death through negligence, and 
it can readily be seen that if this sovy- 
ereignty of the flag doctrine could be 
made applicable to an American state 
then there would be a remedy notwith- 


Standing the failure of Congress to act 


for every American ship is registered at 


-some American port and every Americar 


port is a part of some American state 
and every American state has a law cre- 


‘ating this liability. 


By a series of federal court dedi 
these state laws have been applied so ai 
to afford a remedy and a death liability 
The state’ laws are inconsistent one 
with the other, however, and there aré 
a multiplication of complications that 
may arise, but the ship owners are now 
willing to co-operate in the enactment o! 
a federal death statute. »I believe Con: 
gress should not*take any action till ar 
act can. be passed that measures up té 
present standards. I interposed an ob: 
jection to a proposed makeshift recently 
and prevented it passing the House by 
unanimous consent. 

What is needed is a federal workmen’: 
compensation act for all carriers both by 
water and rail which of course would in- 
clude a provision for compensation it 
case of death. The present complica 
tions between state and federal jurisdic 
tion are, to say the least of it, very ex 
asperating. The unAmerican and inhu 
man liability statutes have alteady beet 
referred to, but the court rules author 
ized by these statutes are very mucl 
against the interest of the claimants it 
the application of the state statutes, I 
would seem that if state laws can b 
applied that the right of jury trial woul 
follow. Jury trial though permissibl 
in certain cases, is rarely granted in ai 
admiralty court. 


The experiences of the claimants in th 
suits growing out of the loss of the Ti 
tanic show that it is imperative that th 
antiquated and uncivilized standards o 
American liability for ship owners—t 
which THE Survey has already called at 
tention—should be abandoned and th 
same standard applied on the water a 
on the land. It is absurd to hold jur 
trial as an inestimable boon of libert 
in civil disputes on the land, but deny 1 
in disputes arising on the water.. Th 
La Follette seaman’s bill is designed t 
free sailors and seamen from arrest fo 
desertion. A farm hand can quit, an 
work in a saw mill or a factory if h 
wants to. Why should a human bein 
working on a boat have less privilege? 


The day of wiping out this haven o 
lawless big business on the mighty mai 
is at hand. It is imperative that th 
legislation be enacted not by the shippin 
rings and the steamboat companies bt 
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“SOLVING” THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT WITH A FIRE- HOSE 


y. those who get their orders from the 
eople direct. © 

‘There is pending now in the national 
Jouse of Representatives a bill intro- 
luced by me (H.R. 12,807) which would 
xtend the principle of the employers’ 
lability law ‘so that it would apply to 
ll the jurisdiction of the United States, 
vhether land or. water. There is no 
eason why it should be restficted to in- 
erstate commerce by. railroad as is now 
he case. I ask for the help of the public 
n the passage of this bill. It is now 
efore the judiciary committee. 

There is pending an absurd ship own- 
ts’ bill for compensation in case of 
leath at sea (H.R. 6,143), It is a lame 
ttempt. It harks. back to days of un- 
ivilized industrial conditions and ought 
ot to have a~moment’s consideration. 
fet it was’ presented in the.most plausi- 
le way, endorsed by leading proctors 
n admiralty, and the American Bar As- 
ociation. It would probably have passed 
he House recently by unanimous con- 
ent except for my persistent objection. 

One section of this ship owners’ bill 
or relief from the effect of state laws 
ow in force re-enacts and re-affirms the 
resent infamous liability protection for 
hip owners, Another provides for dam- 
ges for “pecuniary loss sustained” only. 
\nother section protects the ship owners 
rith the doctrine of “comparative negli- 
ence.” Another section shuts out jury 
rial by forcing all such cases exclusive- 
y into admiralty courts. — 

Before such a relic of barbarism could 
e enforced on the railroad employes of 
his country there would be a revolution. 
“et the ship owners will do their best to 
ghee Congress just such a make- 
hift. 

As one on the inside who knows the 
vay this unregulated band of big busi- 
less manipulators are in the habit of 
aving their own way in Congress, I 
eg of the public co-operation in a fight 
hat is really just assuming proportions 
o extend the humane principles of mod- 
rn industrial justice to industry on the 
vater as well as on the land. 


HE ARMIES OF THE UNEMPLOYED IN CALIFORNIA 
—BY E. GUY TALBOTT, cxuurcnu FEDERATION OF SACRAMENTO 


DuRING THE SUMMER and spring 
months of last year California: was in- 
fested with a series of unemployed 
armies. These armies were not: simply 
in the large centers of population, but 
roamed over the country, stopping at the 
smaller towns, asking and receiving help 
from them. 

The first of the armies had its origin 
in Sacramento, where the men were 
driven from town and refused work by 
public officials. By the time they reached 
Stockton, fifty miles away, their numbers 
had swelled to such proportions that they 
were becoming somewhat of a menace. 


In order to give employment to these 
armies, private citizens in different cities, 
notably in Stockton and San Francisco, 
raised a large fund by public subscription 
and gave the men work. But as the 
wage paid them was about one-fourth 
or one-third of regular wages, the plan 
did not succeed very well. It was too 
much like an attempt to take advantage 
of the unfortunate condition of jobless 
men. 

On Christmas day the first army, 
when it reached Fresno, numbered 250. 
The city and county authorities provid- 
ed food for two days and when that 
was gone the army was at the mercy 
of the public. Some of the Socialists 
and ministers of Fresno co-operated 
and took care of the army over Christ- 
mas, gave them a good dinner and sent 
them on their way with provisions for 
two days. 

This army was composed of two sec- 
tions, first, the I. W. W. or the radicals, 
who really did not want work, and the 
regulars or trades-union-men, who were 
glad to take work at any price provided 
they were not “scabbing” on their broth- 
ers in organized labor. When asked as 
to the reason for banding together in this 
way, the leaders of the army said: “Not 
one city is responsible for the unemploy- 
ed situation; society is responsible, and 


we propose to have the different munici- 
palities bear their proportionate ‘share 
of the cost of caring for the unemployed 
until: such time as work is provided.” 

Practically every one of the men in 
this army. were industrial revolutionists. 
Socialists and syndicalists of every type 
were represented, as well as members of 
trades unions. 

This army divided and subdivided and 
finally merged -into the larger armies in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. It 
was estimated by the State Board of 
Immigration and Housing that there 
were not less than 25,000 unemployed in 
Los Angeles and 50,000 in San Fran- 
cisco. The suffering at times was in- 
tense. The men had no shelter, little 
food and no work. 

The problem in California was ag- 
gravated by the large number of casual 
workers—miners, lumbermen and ranch 
hands—who have a great deal of idle 
time in winter. Added to this were the 
large numbers from the Northwest and 
the hordes from the East, driven toward 
San Francisco by the promises of labor 
in connection with the coming exposi- 
tion. 

The municipal authorities had no 
means of coping with the situation and 
the state itself was at a loss to know 
what to do. One of the aims of the un- 
employed army was to make society 
conscious of the unemployed problem. 
They said: “So long as unemployed men 
go about singly or in pairs and ask for 
work, men consider them common 
tramps or vagrants and think nothing 
of the problem that lies back of the 
tramp or vagrant. But when these men 
band together and go in force through 
the country, society is bound to face the 
problem of the unemployed in a con- 
crete way.” 

This was the definite aim of the last 
unemployed army, which was summar- 
ily disbanded at Sacramento. Its lead- 
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ARMED POLICE GUARD AROUND THE ARMY OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


ers had been in Coxey’s army 
eration ago. They proposed 
to Washington with no other reason in 
view but to make the nation conscious 
of the unemployed problem. In this they 
were at least partially successful. Fif- 
teen hundred of them left San Francisco. 
As soon as they were across the bay 
they were taken in charge by the police 
of Oakland, and they were in charge of 
the police every move they made until 
they reached Sacramento. 

Here the 1,500 were camped against 
their will by the city authorities. They 
did not want to stay. They wanted to 
go on to Washington. 

Sacramento was face to face with a 
new problem. During the winter, the 
city had had from 3,000 to 5,000 unem- 
ployed men. Now there was an addi- 
tional alien army of 1,500. For two or 


of a gen- 
to march 


three days city and county authorities’ 


fed these armies and then ordered them 
to move on. Adjoining counties and 
the adjoining state of Nevada declared 
that the army would be met with bayo- 
nets and bullets, and the army refused 
to move. It engaged in a campaign of 
passive resistance. 


Eight hundred deputy sheriffs and 
special policemen were sworn in and 
armed with pick handles. The majority 
of these deputy sheriffs were worse 
bums and thugs than could be found in 
the unemployed army. Through the 
use of the fire department and the pick 
handles in the hands of the deputies, 
the army was unmercifully driven across 
the river into Yolo county. Many were 
beaten into insensibility, and the most 
atrocious and barbarous methods were 
used in handling the men. They were 
treated not like men, but like beasts. 


Then for two weeks the army was 
camped at the doors of Sacramento and 
the 800 armed deputy sheriffs were 
maintained to guard the city against 
1,500 unarmed unemployed men. No 
crimes against person or property were 
proved against these men while they 
were in the city or at the city gates, 
although efforts were made by the au- 
thorities to fasten every petty crime 
upon them. Their leaders were lodged 
in jail and held incommunicado for sev- 
eral days. Finally the army dispersed, 
leaving a remnant to harass the authori- 
ties of the city. Thus Sacramento 


LOWERING THE DROWNING RATE 


Since this swimming pool, designed and largely contributed to by the National 
lube. Company, but owned and operated by the city of McKeesport, Penn., was 
established, no instance of boys drowning in the rivers of the vicinity has been 


recorded. 


Such accidents were an almost weekly occurrence before. 


The average 


daily attendance at the pool, including adults, is 350 and on Sundays, 1,000. 


“solved” the unemployed problem. 

In commenting on the action of the 
authorities in dealing with the unem- 
ployed armies one of the local newspa- 
pers said: “Sacramento did a good thing, 
after bearing patiently for days with 
the insults and threats of these men. 
She established a splendid reputation 
for herself all over the state, through. 
out the nation, in fact.” But did that 
solve the problem? 

Carlton H. Parker, former professor 
of industrial economics in the Univer- 
sity of California, at present the execu- 
tive secretary of the State Commission 
of Immigration and Housing, in analyz- 
ing the situation, says: “The riot in 
Sacramento is merely bringing the prob- 
lem of the back streets, into the strong 
light. The handling of the problem 
there is unhappily in accord with the 
careless, cruel, unscientific attitude of 
society on this question. . The 
labor unrest in America, our corruption 
in politics, and commercialized vice are 
all to be laid, without distinction, at the 
door of each citizen. American society 
today begets the vagrant, the user of 
drugs, child labor, as normal products 
of its own intent and tempérament.: Why 
then should California cities spurn this 
army as an unclean thing, in whose 
creation they have played a part? It 
is part and parcel of their own endeavor 
and political life.” 

During the summer months these 
armies of unemployed are not in evi- 
dance, but those who think the armies 
are permanently disbanded are grieyous- 
ly in error. The men who form our un- 
employed armies all through this coun- 
try are becoming socially self-conscious 
and they cannot be permanently dis- 
banded until a way is found to elimin- 
ate the causes of unemployment. San 
Diego met’the I. W. W. free speech 
army with rails and tar and feathers. 
Sacramento met the unemployed army 
with fire engines and pick handles. Thus 
they “solved” their problems. When 
this army comes next winter, as come 
it will. shall we have a more sane solu- 
tion of the problem? 
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ESTERN MEDICINE IN EASTERN LANDS—A NOTE 
ON MODERN TENDENCIES' 


“FIFTY PER CENT of the popu- 
lation outside cities, is sick, suffers and 
dies without medical relief.’ 

Such is the report from careful ob- 
servers of twentieth century conditions 
in lands of the Far East. The state- 
ment was made at a recent meeting of 
the American Academy of Medicine. At 
that time a number of men and women 
who, as trained physicians, are at grips 
with social and physical life in eastern 
countries, told of the present outlook in 
medical work. Strong opposition to the 
new and unknown; stronger tendencies 
toward western ways,—these make up 
the progress (halting, indeed, yet prog- 
ress) in Changing China, new India, 
newer Siam. 

“The ruler of Siam is progressive,” 
said Dr. L, C. Bulkeley. “But he is 
hampered by the stubborn allegiance of 
his people to old ways.” It was:a gov- 
ernment official of high rank who, seri- 
ously ill from a bullet wound, yet re- 
fused the foreign prescription for an in- 
ternal remedy, and had a native “doctor” 
bring daily a fresh package of ‘“medi- 
cine” to be placed under his pillow. The 
attendants of one of the government’s 
hospitals left in the bushes a traveler 
whom they found wounded, and fled lest 
if he should die, they should be haunted 
by his spirit. Next day, however, when 
they found the man still living, they 
mustered courage to take him to the hos- 
pital. ’ 

“With such examples in high circles,” 
said Dr. Bulkeley, “it is ~small wonder 
that although the Siamese Department 
of Public Health tells people how to keep 
well, cholera” and other epidemics still 
sweep over the country.” 

Other reforms not touching dear flesh 
30 closely, flourish better. A satisfactory 


*Acknowledgment is due to the American 
Academy of Medicine for the use of sten- 
graphic reports, and to the Missionary Re- 
search Library, New York City, for details 
»f Peking Union College. G. S. 


HOSPITAL AMBULANCE IN RURAL INDIA 


postal system has been organized; rail- 
roads have been much improved, and 
an agricultural expert from Japan was 
recently called in consultation. 

The tendency prevails throughout the 
East to recognize modern medical science 
and to adopt its methods; throughout the 
West, to depend on trained students of 
eastern countries to better the conditions 
of their country. 

“China’s needs are to be met by train- 
ed Chinese,” said Dr. R. T. Shields, Dean 
of the Medical School, Nanking Univer- 
sity. “This fact was recognized by early 
missionaries, and the few classes they 
were able to train have done remarkable 
work. But only of late has such work 
been adequately undertaken.” 

These recent developments in medical 
work in the East are well illustrated 
by the China Medical Association, men- 
tioned by several speakers. The Asso- 
ciation includes over 500 medical mis- 
sionaries. It is officially recognized by 
the Chinese authorities. 

“Its members. believe,’ said Dr. 
Shields, “that the object of their pres- 
ence in China can be most satisfactorily 
attained by concentrating energy for the 
present upon important centers and 


forming efficient union medical colleges 
and well equipped hospitals.’ 
Experienced workers in smaller places 
are being called in to these centers to 
This means not 


teach and demonstrate. 


RESCUED FROM THE ROADSIDE 


The little girl had been liter- 
ally thrown out as useless be- 
cause of tubercular knee. 


only concentration, but co-operation be- 
tween all agencies in a given territory, 
and a common policy of work. Schools 
and hospitals are affiliated with existing 
educational institutions, and aim to con- 
form to regulations of the Chinese Min- 
istry of Education. 

The economy of this co-operative plan 
is evident. Salaries of expert Chinese 
teachers must be adequate. To fill the 
staff from the native student body is 
part of the fundamental policy. A well 
equipped medical school is expensive. A 
few such schools, advisedly located, will 
become models for future Chinese en- 
dowments as well as centers of actual 
training. 

Excellent examples of the practical 
working of this plan are the Union 
College at Shantung, where Presbyter- 
ian, Baptist, and Church of England so- 
cieties are co-operating; and the Union 
Medical College of Peking, where seven 
English and American societies co-oper- 
ate. At Peking there are fourteen pro- 
fessors, some of whom give all their 
time to the college. Five foreign lec- 
turers are secured annually, each giving 
at least twenty-five lectures during the 
year. 

Graduates receive a diploma from the 
government. All teaching is done in 
Mandarin Chinese. Into Mandarin also 
are being translated various text books 
on surgery, medical toxicology, clinical 
methods, obstetrics, and operative sur- 
gery. 

Its department of research offers re- 
markable opportunities for pioneer work. 
The diseases peculiar to China are only 
beginning to be studied. One of the 
important recent discoveries is the dis- 
tinction between pulmonary tuberculosis 
—thus far a practically hopeless disease 
in China—and “blastomycosis of the 
lungs.” Cases of the latter disease have 
hitherto been left with clearly defined 
tuberculosis cases and have become in- 
fected with fatal results. Now, prop- 
erly separated and treated, these cases 
are found to recover in large numbers. 
Study is needed, too, of the fevers, 
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whose name is legion. Intestinal para- 
sites produce endless varieties of disease. 
Malaria, hook-worm, pellagra, “dumdum 
fever,” all require special treatment in 
their special surroundings. The need is 
immediate for a full survey of condi- 
tions, pathological as well as sanitary. 

“We ought to help practitioners to 
keep up to the highest standards,” 
said Mr. Lau, of Canton. “We need lab- 
oratories for medical research that we 
need not be humiliated when we come 
over here and find ourselves unable to 
tell about the diseases of our own coun- 
tive 

The Indian Medical Association, with 
but 250 members, has similar aims. It is 
concentrating its efforts upon tubercu- 
losis, which is the most serious foe met 
in Indian medical warfare. 

The efficient treatment of cases 
among the younger generation demands 
thorough instruction in personal and 
domestic hygiene, the establishment of 
sanatoria in various parts of India, 
and means of extensive village sani- 
tation. 


ENTRANCE TO SHANTUNG UNION COLLEGE 


CO-OPERATIVE MEDICAL SERVICE 


—BY R. A. ALLEN, M.D., LACLEDE, IDAHO 


ay 6 S* CLUBS? 


THE MOST SALIENT defect of 
our present system of medical attendance 
is its expense to the patient. Sickness 
often imposes a heavy financial burden 
upon the thrifty, one that at times 
amounts to calamity. The dread of in- 
curring this expense causes many people 
to avoid calling. a physician until all 
other remedies have been tried without 
avail or until impelled to do so through 
fear aroused by symptoms associated in 
the popular mind with serious disease. 


This doubtless is the principal cause 
of the evils of drug-store prescribing 
and patent medicine doping. As a re- 
sult many insidious diseases which can 
be successfully coped with in their in- 
cipiency are neglected until they have 
done irreparable damage or have ad- 
vanced to an incurable stage, and doubt- 
less many contagious and infectious 


diseases are allowed to spread for want 
of a diagnosis. 


CHINESE 
WOMEN 
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The result is a great amount of unnec- 
essary suffering, preventable illness and 
death, and irreparable loss to the com- 
munity as well as to individual homes. 
The field of prevention, in which. the 
possibilities for conservation of health 
and life-saving are simply wonderful, 
has been opened to .a comparatively 
small fraction of the population. 

The solution of this problem will come 
from those who are most acutely affect- 
ed, upon whom the. burden of. medical 
and hospital~costs rests most heavily— 
from the workingmen. In _ England 
they had ‘their’ Friendly Societies; in 
Germany, and Austria, -their sick clubs; 
now they have arrived at state insurance. 
In America’ the “sick: club” idea has 
taken root and is spreading rapidly. 


In the little mining town of Carbona- 
do, Washington, the miners have for 
thirty years successfully maintained a 
co-operative medical service. In the 
early days of this camp, a large propor- 
tion of the miners were natives of South 
Wales and brought with them their 
knowledge of the value of the “Friendly 
Society.” They organized the Carbo- 
nado Beneficial Association, to include 
all.of the employes of the Carbon Hill 
Coal Company. The company deducts 
$1 from the monthly wages of each em- 
ploye and turns the fund thus raised 
over to a board of trustees elected by 
the miners from their own number. This 
board employs a physician, purchases all 
drugs and supplies needed, hires nurses, 
—in short, defrays all expense of nec- 
essary treatment and attendance. The 
association has erected a small building 
for use by the doctor and containing 
beds for emergency care of patients. It 
owns and maintains a cemetery and a 
morgue. 

In return for his $1 each employe of 
the company is given all necessary sur- 
gical, medical and hospital care in case 
of sickness or accidental injury, and the 
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GOLD MEDAL PRESENTED TO GENERAL GORGAS BY THE AMERICAN MEDICAL, ASSOCIATION 


Acknowledging’; the medal, General Gorgas. said: 
L appreciate, of course, the great honor of this occasion, but I would like to have you think that this honor is 


Association. 


“T thank you, Mr. 


President, 


and Fellows of the American Medical 


to be shared by three or. four hundred young Americans who have labored in this sanitary work on the Canal Zone, and I 


receive this medal in part: as their chief and as their representative. 


Again, I thank you. 


“members of his ele are provided with 
-all necessary medical care and medicines. 


~The service given the men:is unlimited; 
“but major surgical operations, hospital. 


care ‘and nursing are not given the-mem- 


bers of their families. 


The physician is 


-also allowed: to: charge a fee of $10 for 


“cases. 


confinement. cases and $25 for venereal 
Cases requiring hospital care for 
any length of time are sent to a Tacoma 
hospital. Surgeons or other specialists 
are there employed to attend the pa- 
tients or to perform the major surgical 


operations. No expense is spared to 
restore the patient to health and 
strength. ; 


The working force in this mine num- 
bers about 550 men and includes various 
nationalities: Welsh, English, Finnish, 
Italian, Polish, Slovak, Belgian and 
French. Management of the Associa- 
tion’s affairs is left naturally to the more 
intelligent and forceful leaders’ among 
the men, who are elected to ‘the board 
of trustees. 

Thus by a simple co-operative medi- 
cal service these men are able to secure 
all but a very small part of all the medi- 
eal, surgical and hospital care for them- 
selves and their families at. a very low 
cost. They scarcely notice the with- 
drawal of the $1 monthly fee. This 
plan is so much superior to the old 
haphazard method by which every visit 
of the doctor and every purchase of 
medicines added to the piling debts, that 
the men have no desire to return to that 
system. Today all the mining towns in 
the State of Washington have similar 
co-operative medical service. This is 
the surest testimonial to the popularity 
of the plan. 

All this is certainly leading toward 
state sickness insurance. Washington 
has an industrial insurance law which 
has been in successful operation for 
over three years. At the time of its 


consideration in the legislature, an at- 


tempt was made to have incorporated in 
the act a provision for the payment 
of costs of first aid treatment; but 
owing to the opposition on the part 


——— 


of employers the -attempt failed. 

Now representatives of the labor in- 
terests of the state are vigorously push- 
ing a first aid amendment to the com- 
pensation act- which will be submitted to 
the electorate by initiative at the next 
general election. This measure. would 
provide for the payment by the employer 
of the costs of surgical, medical and 
hospital treatment of workmen injured 
while in his employ. This will be the 
most. advanced piece of social legisla- 
tion yet adopted in the United States 
and its working will be watched with 
interest. 


VERDICT ON MEDICAL PUB- 
LICITY 


AT THE recent meeting at Atlan- 
tic City of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the Judicial Council of the Asso- 
ciation included in its report an allusion 
to the widely discussed subject of medi- 
cal publicity.’ 

*Journal of the A. M. A., July 4, page 
82 ff. 


The Council recognizes that there is 
wide-spread interest in progress toward 
cure in such diseases as cancer and 
tuberculosis, and believes that the 
daily press has -correctly considered 
such items as news. “Hence,” says the 
report, ‘the press has a right to informa- 
tion on medical matters that shall be 
accurate and given by honorable men.” 

In order that facts, not garbled state- 
ments, may be presented and that the 
medical profession may prevent the self- 
advertising of individuals for selfish 
purposes, the Council recommended the 
following plan: 


“That each county medical society 
should constitute a publicity committee 
Pier to give to the daily press accur- 
ate information on all medical matters 
of interest to the public, that this shall 
be freely given without mentioning 
names or from whence the information 
comes and that this committee shall act in 
an advisory capacity to all physicians of 
its society in questions relating to pub- 
lications other than the medical press.” 


WHERE “SANITATION” 


IS UNKNOWN—HUTS OF CHINESE BEGGARS 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 


OF A PRISON—BY HASTINGS H. HART 


[or BROWN AT AUBURN—A BOOK ON THE INSIDE 


In wis Book Within Prison 
Walls, “Tom Brown” (Thomas Mott 
Osborne) has given a remarkable study 
of the mind of the convict. This book 
should be read in connection with Don- 
ald Lowrie’s book, My Life in Prison, 
which portrays the prisoner from the 
vantage point of actual and prolonged 
experience but without the advantage of 
Mr. Osborne’s wider knowledge of hu- 
man life and human philosophy. 

Mr. Osborne, having been appointed 
by Governor Sulzer as chairman of the 
commission to recommend  improve- 
ments in the prison system of New York, 
resolved to become a voluntary prisoner 
at Auburn and to put himself, as nearly 
as possible, in the place of the actual 
convict. He frankly declared his pur- 
pose in the prison chapel, asking the co- 
operation of the officers and prisoners 
to make his experience as realistic as 
possible; and they took him at his word. 

Mr. Osborne’s study is an astonishing 
achievement for a single week. To break 
the crust of officialism and, without le- 
gal authority, to command the co-opera- 
tion of unwilling prison officers; to over- 
come the suspicions and reticence of 
prisoners, to secure their sympathy with 
his plan, and to gain admission to the 
inner circles of convict life; and then to 
really put himself in the place of the 
prisoner and to realize how he feels, 
how he thinks, and to catch his view 
point—to do all this in a week was an 
astonishing piece of work. While it 
was of necessity fragmentary, it was a 
valuable opening, and the really im- 
portant part has come since, as will be 
suggested later. The writer has known 
prison officers who have associated with 
prisoners for years without obtaining 
such a knowledge of their mental 
processes as Mr. Osborne gained in a 
week. Y 

Tom Brown entered the prison gates 
in citizen’s clothes and was registered by 
the receiving officer as “Thomas Brown, 
33,333x.” He was conducted by an of- 
ficer to the tailor shop, where, “in a cor- 
ner of the shop without any screens and 
in full view of all passers in and out, 
are three porcelain lined iron bath tubs 
side by side.” He stripped, bathed and 
dressed in the conventional prison suit 
and was supplied with “a cake of soap, 
one towel and a Bible.” He was ad- 
monished by the principal keeper (‘“P. 
K.”), was given a copy of the prison 
rules and was assigned to work in the 
basket shop. 

During the first two days he was cate- 
chized as to his past life, occupations and 
habits by the principal keeper, the chap- 
lain, the doctor, and the clerk of the 
Bertillon identification system, with 
much repetition. 
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It had been agreed with the warden 
that Tom Brown should be placed, at 
first, with the “Idle Company”; a group 
of prisoners who were characterized by 
one of the officers as “the toughest 
bunch of fellows in the prison.” He was 
disappointed, therefore, when he found 
himself in the basket shop where the 
men were courteous, communicative and 
helpful, and was astonished after two 
days to discover that this was the “worst 
bunch in the prison’? of which he had 
been told. Tom Brown was assigned to 
a cell 4x7% feet and 714 feet high. 
(Many of the cells are only 3% feet 
wide.) Many cells of this kind contain 
two men each. The cell contained a 
stool, a folding shelf, a folding bed, a 
wash basin, a tin cup, a broom, a small 
wooden locker and an electric bulb. 

Tom Brown swung open his cell door 
at a signal, marched in line, carried out 
and emptied his own cell bucket, ate 
prison fare in the prison dining-room 
(including prison hash), did his stint in 
the basket shop wth refractory material 
that made his fingers sore, and served 
on a detail moving railroad cars with 
block and tackle. He received from his 
fellow prisoners donations of sugar, of 
doubtful source, for his oatmeal. He 
received communications and newspa- 
pers from numerous sources by under- 
ground communication. He learned to 
talk without moving his lips and he 
found himself instinctively joining with 
his associates “agin the government.” 

Tom Brown reveals startlingly the 
horrors of prison life to the man of re- 
fined sensibilities—the shock of the first 
night of cell life when the lights went 
out. ‘The bars are so black that they 
seem to close in upon you,—to come 
nearer and nearer, until they press upon 
your very forehead. You can 
feel the blackness of those iron bars 
across your closed eyelids; they seem to 
sear themselves into your very soul. 
How does any man remain sane, I won- 
der, caged in this stone grave, day after 
day, night after night.” 

He experienced the humiliation of be- 
ing the object of pursuit by pertinacious 
curiosity hunters and camera fiends; yet 
the change in his appearance was so 
great that he escaped recognition by per- 
sonal friends who were watching care- 
fully for him. The crowning horror 
he describes as follows: “The cell house 
has settled down for the night. Only a 
few muffled sounds make the stillness 
more distinctly felt; then—suddenly the 
unearthly quiet is shattered by a terrify- 
ing uproar. It is too far away to hear 
at first anything with distinctness; it is 
all a confused and hideous mass of 
shouting—a shouting first of a few, then 
of more, then of many voices. I have 


never heard anything more dreadful— 
in the full meaning of the word—full 
of dread. My heart is thumping like a 
trip hammer and the cold shivers run up 
and down my back. 

“I jump to the door of the cell, press-. 
ing my ear close to the cold iron bars. 
Then I can distinguish a few words 
sounding against the background of the 
confused outcry: ‘Stop that!’ ‘Leave 
them alone!’ ‘Damn you, stop that!’ 
Then some dull thuds; I even fancy that 
I hear something like a groan, along 
with the continued confused and violent 
shouting. What can it be! 

“The cries continue, accompanied with 
other noises that I cannot make out. 
Then my attention is attracted by whis- 
pering at one of the lower windows... . 

“The shouts die down. There are a 
few more vague and uncertain sounds— 
all the more dreadful for being uncer- 
tain; somewhere an iron door clangs! 
Then stillness follows, like that of the 
grave.” 

Tom Brown reported this mysterious 
occurrence to the prison warden who 
promised to investigate. Next day the 
warden “has inquired into it, he says, 
and found it was only a case of a trou- 
blesome fellow sent up from Sing Sing, 
who was making some little disturbance 
in the gallery. After they had admon- 
ished him he wouldn’t stop, so they had 
to take him down to the jail. When the 
officer entered his cell, he threw his 
bucket at the officer and there was a lit- 
tle row. ‘I’m inclined to think,’ adds the 
warden, ‘that he may be a little bit crazy, 
and I’m going to look into it. ” 

From his fellow prisoners Tom Brown 
obtained what he believes to be the cor- 
rect version of the incident, as follows: 
“There had lately been sent up from 
Sing Sing a young prisoner ee Dae, 
thin and undersized; weight about 120 
pounds; age 21.” On charge of im- 
pertinence to an officer he had been kept 
in a dark punishment cell five days, on 
bread and water. (The allowance of 
water was 3 gills per day.) He was sent 
back to work but was unfit and, next 
day remained in his cell ill, but “in 
spite of his repeated requests, the doctor 
was not summoned. The reason prob- 
ably was that he was in the state known 
in prison as bughouse—that is to say, 
flighty.” “In the evening, he - 
created some disturbance by calling out 
remarks which violated the quiet of the 
cell-block. He seemed to be possessed 
with the idea that his life was in dan- 
ger.” 

Tom Brown continues : “Now here was 
a young man, hardly more than a lad, in a_ 
sick and nervous condition that had pro-_ 
duced temporary derangement of mind. 
What course did the System take in deal-— 
ing with that suffering human being! 
Two keepers opened his cell, made a 
rush for him and knocked him down. 
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. During the brief scuffle in the 


‘cell the iron pail and the bucket were 


overturned. Then, after being hand- 
cuffed, the unresisting if not unconscious 
youth was flung out of his cell with such 
violence that, if it had not been for a 
convict trusty who stood by he would 
have slipped under the rail of the gal- 
lery and fallen to the stone floor of the 
corridor four stories below, and been 
either killed or crippled for life. 

“Then the two keepers, being rein- 
forced by a third, dragged their victim 


roughly down stairs, partly on his back, 


: 


kicked and beat him on the way and 
carried him before the Principal Keeper, 
who promptly sent him down to the jail 
again” (4. e., the punishment cells). 

“Tf it is realized that these officers 
have what almost amounts to the power 
of life and death over the convicts it can 
be understood that such a warning was 
not one to be lightly disregarded.” 

Mr. Osborne certified that this story 


is fully corroborated by careful inquiry 


from different men and comments as fol- 
lows: “Doubtless some will say that the 
statements of convicts are not to be be- 
lieved. That touches upon one of the 
very worst features of the situation. No 
discrimination is ever made. It is not 
admitted, that while one convict may be 
a liar, another may be entirely truthful; 
that men differ in prison exactly as in 
the world outside. It is held, quite as 
a matter of course, that they are all 
liars, and an officer’s word will be taken 
against that of a convict or any num- 
ber of convicts. The result is that the 
officers feel themselves practically im- 
mune from any evil consequences to 
them from their own acts of injustice 
or violence. What follows from this is 
inevitable. 

“The point is this: that no convict has 
any rights—not even the right to be be- 
lieyed; not even the right to reasonably 
considerate treatment. He is exposed 
without safeguard of any sort to what- 
ever outrage an inconsiderate and bru- 
tal keeper may choose to inflict upon 
him; and you cannot under the present 
system guard against such inconsider- 
ate and brutal treatment.” 

Tom Brown continues: “I should not 
like to be understood as asserting that all 
keepers are brutal, or even a majority 
of them.” . . . But “we must recog- 
nize, in dealing with our Prison System, 
that many really well meaning men will 
operate a system, in which the brutality 
of an officer goes unpunished, in a 
brutal manner.” 

In view of this episode, Tom Brown 
determined to undergo the horrors of 
the “jail.” To this the prison warden 
very reluctantly consented. It was 
agreed that he should be treated exactly 
like a convict under punishment except 
that a “jail suit” should be cleansed for 
his use, whereas the ordinary prisoners 
use them interchangeably, without clean- 


‘ing. Accordingly, Tom Brown suddenly 


“jail,” 


; 


knocked off work, declaring that the 
“material furnished was unfit and he 
‘wasn’t going to work any more 
anyhow. He was ordered to the 
which Tom Brown describes 
as follows: “A vaulted stone dun- 
eon, about 50 by 20 feet, having on 


THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE 


The prison reformer who 
spent a week in voluntary 
confinement at Auburn 
Prison and has written 
an illuminating book on 
the convict state of mind. 


one side the death chamber for electro- 
cuting murderers, and on the other side 
“the prison dynamo with its ceaseless 
grinding, night and day.” “It is abso- 
lutely bare, except for one wooden bench 
along the north end, a locker where the 
jail clothes are kept and eight cells, of 
solid sheet iron; floor, sides, back and 
roof. They are studded with rivets, pro- 
jecting about a quarter of an inch. At 
the time that Warden Rattigan came into 
office there was no other floor; the in- 
mates slept on the bare iron and the 
rivets ! 

“The cells are about 4%4 by 8 feet 
and 9 feet high. There is a feeble at- 
tempt at ventilation—a small hole in 
the roof of the cell, which does not ven- 
tilate.” Two windows in the vaulted 
room outside admit some light but, ex- 
cept on a bright sunny day, an electric 
light is necessary in order to see the 
inside of the cell. “Up to the time of 
Supt. Riley’s and Warden Rattigan’s 
coming into office, the supply of water 
for each prisoner was limited to one gill 
for 24 hours. 

There is a sink in the outer room but 
“the sink was not used for the pris- 
oners to wash for the simple reason that 
the prisoners in the jail were not al- 
lowed to wash.” 

On entrance, Tom Brown was in- 
structed to take off his clothes and put 
on the jail suit, which had been cleansed 
in anticipation of his coming. He was 
carefully searched to discover whether 
he had any weapon or instrument upon 
his person. His handkerchief was taken 
from him, presumably to avoid danger 
of suicide, because a prisoner orce 
strangled himself with his handkerchief. 
He was given a small tin water can. 


The cell contained no seat, bed, mat- 
tress or bedding—nothing except a pa- 
pier-mache bucket. A convict trusty 
handed in through a slot in the door a 
slice of bread and inserted the spout of 
a tin funnel through which he poured 
into the prisoner’s can exactly a gill of 
water to last through the night. The 
officers and the trusty departed and very 
soon five other prisoners in adjacent 
cells made themselves known. Then fol- 
lowed an animated discussion on prison 
fare; ethics of the jail; comparative 
merits of transatlantic liners, politics, 
prison reform, etc. Tom Brown says: 
“On the whole, more intelligent instruc- 
tive and entertaining conversation it has 
seldom been my lot to enjoy.” 

To his surprise he finds that these 
men, presumably the worst in the prison, 
are human and even sympathetic. 

All prisoners punished, whatever the 
character of the offense, received the 
same treatment and in addition to con- 
finement on bread and water were fined 
50 cents for each day of confinement: 
the fine to be worked out at the rate of 
1% cents per day, allowed each prison- 
er as “earnings.” A mark upon his 
sleeve from that day forward indicates 
that he has been punished and, if he 
has previously earned a good conduct 
bar by a year’s perfect record, that bar 
is taken from him and, finally, some por- 
tion, if not all of the commutation time 
which he may have gained by previous 
good conduct is forfeited. Manifestly a 
prison punishment is a serious matter to 
the convict. 

After four hours’ confinement Tom 
Brown was offered liberty but refused 
to go, having determined to experience 
the full limit of jail life. They left him 
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very reluctantly. 

As the night wore on he says: “Now 
that all chance of escape is gone I begin 
to feel more than before the pressure 
of the horror of this place; the close 
confinement; the bad air; the terrible 
darkness, the bodily discomforts, the un- 
cleanness, the lack of water. My throat 
is parched, but I dare not drink more 
than a sip at a time, for my one gill— 
what is left of it—must last until morn- 
ing. And then there is the constant 
whir-whir-whirring of the dynamo next 
door and the death chamber at our 
backs.” 

The prisoners seek to mitigate their 
misery. One asks, “Say, fellows; what 
would you say now to a nice thick juicy 
steak with fried potatoes?” One “sings 
an excellent ragtime ditty” ; another “‘fol- 
lows with the Toreador’s song from Car- 
men, sung in a sweet, true, light tenor 
voice that shows real love and appre- 
ciation of music.” 

“This is the place where I had ex- 
pected to meet the violent and dangerous 
criminals; but what do I find! A genial 
young Irishman, as pleasant company as 
I have ever encountered, and a sweet 
voiced boy singing Carmen.” 

These entertainments over,. the night 
drags on. The wooden floor proves a 
hard bed until a prisoner instructs him 
how to make a pillow of his felt shoes 
and his shirt. Bed bugs infest the place 
and after killing one, he imagines multi- 
tudes. The sick prisoner accidentally 
upsets his water can and soon becomes 
delirious, seeming likely to become a 
raving maniac. There is no way to sum- 
mon an officer but one of the prisoners 
with amazing tact and patience soothes 
his agitation until he finally falls asleep. 

At last Brown falls into a doze but is 
speedily awakened by a patrolling officer 
who awakens the prisoners at 12:30 and 
4:30 A. M. but refuses his request to re- 
new the water spilled by the sick pris- 
oner because it is “’gainst the rules.” 

At 6 A. M. on Sunday Tom Brown is 
released from his punishment, convinced 
that the “System” is illogical, antiquated, 
barbarous, cruel and destructive to the 
character of prisoners and officers alike. 
He is exhausted, body and soul; but he 
finds strength to make a chapel address 
to the prisoners, which must have been 
memorable. The prisoners are tremen- 
dously impressed by the fact that this 
man of education, culture and wealth has 
voluntarily endured for six days the same 
treatment as themselves. In the en- 
deavor to understand their situation and, 
if possible, to improve it they recognize 
that the cell and the march and the 
shock and the dungeon affect the man of 
culture and refinement more keenly than 
the ordinary prisoner; but the thing that 
affects them most profoundly is the vi- 
carious character of his act. They would 
almost apply to it the words of the 
prophet Isaiah: “Surely he hath borne 
our griefs and carried our sorrows.” 

Mr. Osborne is not content to discover 
and reveal the vices of the prison system 
but he seeks a practical remedy. Jack 
Murphy, a prisoner in the shops gave 
him the basic idea. Mr. Osborne says: 
“For some years I have felt that the 
principles of self-government might pos- 
sibly be the key to the solution of the 


prison problem; but as yet I have not 
been able to see clearly how to begin its 
application. 

‘Jack agreed with all those with whom 
I have talked that the long stretch in 
the cells, from the conclusion of the 
chapel service, between ten-thirty and 
eleven o’clock Sunday morning until 
seven Monday morning—over twenty 
hours, is a fearful strain both physical 
and mental upon the prisoners. 

“Well, Jack,’ I say “from what I have 
heard Superintendent Riley say I feel 
sure he would like to give the men some 
sort of exercise or recreation on Sunday 
afternoons; but how could it be man- 
aged! You can’t ask the officers to give 
up their day off, and you don’t think the 
men could be trusted by themselves, do 
you!’ 

““Why not’? says Jack. 

““T look at him enquiringly.’ 

“Why, look here, Tom! I know this 
place through and through. I know these 
men; I’ve studied ’em for years. And I 
tell you that the big majority of these 
fellows in here will be square with you 
if you give ’em a chance. The trouble 
is they don’t treat us on the level. I 
could tell you all sorts of frame-ups they 
give us. Now if you trust a man, he 
will try and do what’s right; sure he 
will. That is, most men will.’ 

““Do you really think, Jack, that the 
superintendent and the warden could 
trust you fellows out in the yard on Sun- 
day afternoons in summer!’ 

““Sure they could,’ responds Jack . 
And there could be a band concert. .. . 
and it would be a good sight better for 
us than being locked in our cells all 
day. You'd have fewer fights on Mon- 
day, I know that.’ 

“But how about the discipline! Would 
you let everybody out into the yard! 
What about those bad actors who don’t 
know how to behave! Won’t they quar- 
rel and fight and try to escape!’ 

““But don’t you see, Tom, that they 
couldn’t do that without putting the 
whole thing on the bum, and depriving 
the rest of us of our privileges! You 
needn’t be afraid we couldn’t handle 
those fellows all right. Or why not let 
out only those men who have a good con- 
duct bar! That’s it!’ He continues, en- 
thusiastically warming up to his subject, 
‘That’s it, Tom, a good conduct league, 
and give the privilege of Sunday after- 
noons to the members of the league.’ ” 

This suggestion of Jack Murphy bore 
practical fruit. Soon after, his “dis- 
charge” Mr. Osborne, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Superintendent of Prisons 
and the Warden of the Auburn Prison 
succeeded in establishing a Good Con- 
duct League composed of prisoners, with 
officers elected by their fellow prisoners. 
The prisoners are given the liberty of 
the yard on Sunday afternoons, with a 
greatly reduced force of guards. They 
march to and from their cells and their 
work under the direction of prisoners. 
They prepare entertainment with the 
permission and approval of their officers. 
This plan has now been in operation for 
several months without the slightest dis- 
order or accident and with marked im- 
provement in the spirit and behaviour 
of the men. 

Mr. Osborne’s demonstration makes it 


clear that those who believe that sever- 
ity is an essential part of prison methods 
need not worry. Every convict is pun- 
ished. When you pillory a man before 
the world as a criminal, transport him 
by public conveyance and march him 
through the streets in irons, put him be- 
hind prison walls, deprive him of his 
liberty, subject him absolutely to the will 
of another man who holds practically 
the powers of life and death, lock him 
in an ill-ventilated prison cell, 444 by 7 
feet (perhaps with an uncongenial cell 
mate), dress him in prison garb, exhibit 
him to curious visitors at 25 cents per 
head, subject him to strict compliance 
with thirty to fifty exacting rules on 
pain of-tloss of privileges and increase aff 


_term, restrict his correspondence to two 


censored letters per month, permit him 
to see his wife and children only in the 
presence of an officer and clad in prison 
garb—under these circumstances no one 
need question that the prisoner is pun-— 
ished, even though he may have the priy- 
ilege of listening to a band concert and 
watching a base ball game once a week, 
conversing with his fellow convicts in 
subdued tones at meals and witnessing a 
moving picture show once or twice a 
month. Let it never be forgotten that 
the convict is punished ! : 
Those who ridicule or condemn Mr. 
Osborne’s adventure make a mistake. It 
may have been sensational, but there 
was need of a sensation. His experi- 
ment was valuable because it was sincere 
and because it has brought out the truth. 
But there are other prisons! We 
wish that Mr. Osborne, or some one 
equally discerning, would allow himself 
to be arrested, guilty or not guilty, as” 
a suspect of some crime. Let him be 
subjected to the inquisition of “the 
third degree,’ regardless of the rights 
that are supposed to be guaranteed to 
every citizen that he shall be deemed to” 
be innocent until proven to be guilty. 
Let him experience starvation, buffeting” 
insults and detectives’ lies. 
Then, by all means, let Mr. Osborne’s” 
representative await trial in a county 
jail and discover the beauties of a Sys-— 
tem twice as vicious as the Auburn 
Prison System. Let him be thrust into 
a steel cage and exhibited like a wild 
beast in a menagerie. Let him share his 
cell with five other prisoners in a sea 
where he cannot keep himself free from 
vermin, where he cannot take a bath, 
and be forced into intimate association, 
day and night, with a mob of prisoners 
who are kept in idleness, with no occu- 
pation except to corrupt one another i 
to concoct plans to escape. 
It is a good thing to call the attention 
of the public to the deficiencies of the 
convict prisons, and the public ought to 
know that Sing Sing is, and has been 
for many years, far worse than Auburn 
Think of a prison where rheumatism and 
tuberculosis form an inevitable part of 
the prison sentence for a large propor- 
tion of the prisoners! But the prison 
problem of the state of New York can 
only be solved by a thoroughly organized 
and persistent attack under the leader- 
ship of tried and expert men and women. 
Prisons, like other educational institu- 
tions, must be manned by superintend- 
ents of proved training and efficiency. 
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A NARROW SQUEAK 
Theodore C. Merrill, M.D. 


_ She was brave, industrious, was Lit- 
tle Woman, married to a brave, indus- 
trious, but poorly informed Little Man. 
Little Woman stayed properly at home 
and cared for her nest; Little Man daily 
went forth to labor at very particular 
isteel things. 

Little Woman could do everything 
about the house; Littl Man could 
do just one thing connected with the 


manufacture of finely graduated calipers 


or gauges, capable of measuring the 


'thickness—or rather, the thinness—of 


writing-paper. 

It is not the purpose of this account 
to describe the conditions of Little 
Man’s job; suffice it to say that he had 
to spend many bent-over hours each day 
away from fresh air, benevolent sun- 
light, and healthful out-of-doors. The 
development of tuberculosis in Little 
Man was natural. He wasn’t very ro- 
bust by birth; he wasn’t informed about 
tubercular infection; and all he could do 
was to “plug along at the job.” 

Of course, when he became unable to 
do his work well, that is to say, when 
“the boss kicked too much,’ he con- 
sulted a doctor. - The doctor, a busy 
man who wrote and talked mechanical- 
ly, prescribed a mechanical remedy for 
the mechanic who was to swallow it; 
for he said that the mechanic’s trouble 
was a “chronic cough.” And thus it-was 
that Little Man had a narrow squeak. 

The doctor had a medical friend who, 
himself, had taken chances, gone to Tex- 
as, or Arizona, or New Mexico, or some- 
where in “the Southwest;’ and it oc- 
curred to the Eastern man, as it occurs 
to so many Eastern men, that the 
Southwest was the very place for sick, 
helpless mechanics who have every op- 
portunity of finding sustenance in a 
region where factories are practically 
unknown and specialized mechanisms 
entirely of the imported variety! So 
Little Man listened to the advice which 
pointed him to life-giving prairie air 
and provided miraculously for work, 
and went home to Little Woman to 
talk things over and count up cash. 
Little Woman knew that Little Man 
must do something for himself, and, 
equally that she must do something for 
them both. Therefore, she would take 


_ in sewing or go after it, in that wonder- 


ful Southwest of plenteous jobs, while 


Little Man might work at something- 
or-other -which-the-Lord-would-provide. 
In this simple way, Little Man would 


_ speedily get well, home would hold to- 


gether, and a vacation outing would 
take the place of the mechanical misery 
of graduated gauges. Cash? They 
counted it. They had just about one 
hundred dollars besides the expense of 
a journey to the Southwest. 

It never occurred to them not to trust 
the doctor—he had often and often trust- 
ed them! 

It never occurred to the doctor not to 
trust his own mechanical prescription. 
He had no time to study rush and dust 
and other mysteries of very particular 
steel things. 

So the doctor sent the young couple 
away to the Southwest, omitting to noti- 
fy his friend the Southwest doctor about 
them until they were on the train. Then 
it was too late for the Southwest doctor 
to do anything but think unprintable 
things when he learned that he was to 
meet at the train two ignoramuses fight- 
ing tuberculosis and expecting to find 
jobs waiting under the slim and scanty 
folioge which competed with cactus for 
the limited moisture of air and soil. 

The “ignoramuses”’ hadn’t written 
ahead to ascertain about board or a 
place to stay, or the number of sewing- 
women in the community. They were 
going to Healthdom. That was enough. 
Hadn’t the doctor said that? 

So they got off the train and smiled 
just as hard as their new doctor did and 
the smiles looked almost exactly the 
same—as hopeful as hopeful could be. 

The new doctor examined Little Man 
and found moderately advanced, but not 
necessarily hopeless, tuberculosis. The 
young mechanic had a fighting chance 
provided he could rest, live in cozy 
quarters and have good food. 

To understand possibilities, the new 
doctor had to have a private talk with 
Little Woman. With this doctor of the 
Southwest, private talks had become al- 
most as mechanical as the prescriptions 
of his eastern confrére—thank God, not 
quite ! 

The new doctor sent Little Man with 
a letter to the foreman of railway ma- 
chine shops in the next town,—the only 
mechanical industry in the vicinity. 

While Little Man was gone, the new 
doctor gently explained to Little Woman 
that she could not earn more than a 
dollar a week there by sewing or other 
labor. There were many other women 
in the locality adding to pin-money, or 
killing time, or waiting for death to carry 
away a loved one—all just so many 
factors contributing to use up money 
and decrease chances for remuneration. 

About the time Little Woman was 


crying her eyes out, all by herself, at 
the terrible prospect she was facing, 
Little Man came back smiling cheerily 
because he hadn’t been able to find work 
and didn’t wish to bother wifey with a 
trifle synonymous with Despair. But he 
didn’t smile when he went to see the 
Southwest doctor and have a private 
talk of his own. 

The new doctor probed. Little Man 
had a brother in Manitoba. (Prairie 
country, that! fresh air! out-of-doors! 
New doctor felt hope all through him.) 
Then he asked, falteringly, if the 
brother could help take care of Little 
Man for a time. 

Hurrah! Brother was not only fully 
able to support Little Man, but would 
fairly love to do so. Hurrah indeed! 
But why—why in—in Heaven—hadn’t 
the Eastern doctor sent Little Man out 
to Manitoba at once, thereby saving this. 
needless waste of travel expense to the 
Southwest? 

Little Man didn’t know. 

“You’ve got just enough money to get 
you both to Manitoba,” pointed out the 
Southwest doctor. “Hike, while times 
are good. Jn three weeks, if you stay 
here, you'll be on the county—and how 
would you like that for medicine? Your 
chance is in Manitoba, not in the South- 
west.” " 

So Little Man mustered up quite a 
genuine smile, after all, at leaving the 
Southwest instead of at living there! 

In Manitoba he got well. But it was 
a narrow squeak. “Find out first, find 
out first,” adjures Little Woman; “and 
be sure to make Eastern, or Western, or 
Northern, or Southern doctors translate 
for you and explain all about any pre- 
scription beginning, “Take first train to 
another climate.’ ”’ 


JOHN, FINANCIER 
Mary June Woods 


“No, I can’t do it. If John wants 
spending money he'll have to get it by 
working, because I can’t give it to him,” 
said Mr. Count to his wife, when she 
asked him to give John a monthly al- 
lowance. 

“But it isn’t unreasonable,” 
mother almost tearfully. 

“T know it isn’t, but I haven’t the 
money. I'll talk to John and explain 
it to him.” And the father went about 
his work. 

“All the other boys have spending 
money. John didn’t ask for it but told 
me what the other boys had to spend. 
I guess I'll try to get some work; then 
I can give him a small allowance,” the 
mother concluded. 

When John came home from school 
the next day he seemed to be happier 
than usual. His mother noticed it, but 
said nothing. 

That evening as he was washing the 
dishes for her he said, “Mother, where 
do you get our drinking water?” 

“From Perrin’s, John. Why?” 


said John’s 
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“Did you ever drink the depot 
water?” asked the boy. 
“Yes, I have. It is very good, too.” 


“Why don’t you use it? It doesn’t 
cost anything.” 

“T know it doesn’t, but Perrin deliv- 
ers the other,’ answered Mrs. Count. 

“How much do you pay?” 

“It usually costs me a dollar a week.” 

Mrs. Count went about her work and 
John went to the library to read. He 
read awhile, soon he dropped the book 
into his lap, sat with his eyes closed 
for a few moments, then went to bed. 

The next morning he started off to 
school earlier than usual. All morn- 
ing Mrs. Count was planning to try to 
get orders for bread, which would sup- 
ply John with spending money. But, 
meantime, John was thinking about 
what he could do for himself. 

At noon he rushed into the house 
and said, “Mother, will you pay me 
fifty cents a week if I bring drinking 
water from the depot well?” 

“Yes, John, I will.” 

“All right then. I have eight cus- 
tomers at fifty cents a week. Why, I’m 
earning four dollars a week!” 

“Why, John, how does this happen?” 
asked his mother. 

“Father told me that he couldn’t give 
me spending money. He said it was 
about all he could do to give me enough 
to eat and to wear without any spend- 
ing money.” 

“Yes, that is so. Your father is hav- 
ing a hard time just now. But tell me, 
how did you happen to get all these 
customers? Bringing water just to. us 
would give you two dollars a month,” 
said his mother. 

“T know it would, but I made up my 
mind that if father had such a hard 
time, T’d help by buying my own 
clothes. If you think that it’s neces- 
sary, I’ll stop school and go to work.” 

“No, that isn’t necessary, John.” 

“All right. But T’ll earn four dollars 
a week anyway,’ and John chuckled 
gleefully. 

Week after week he saved his money. 
When he had twelve dollars, he began 
to feel the cares of the capitalist. How 
should he invest his hoard? One night 
at the supper table, he said to his father. 
“Tf I buy the material will you help 
me build a fence around the back of 
the lot so that I can raise chickens?” 

“Yes, [ll help you. I don’t believe 
that you'll have to buy anything. I 
think that you can use those laths in 
the shed, can’t you?” 

The laths were decided upon and the 
fence put up. The parents were in- 
terested in knowing what kind of chick- 
ens John would invest in, but left him 
to decide for himself. The day after 
the completion of the fence, John came 
down the street whistling. He had a 
Plymouth Rock hen under his arm, 
which he released in the new chicken 
yard, and then he went proudly into 


the house. 

“Could I borrow a basket, mother?” 
he asked with an air of importance. 

“Of course, but what © 

“T bought a setting hen for fifty cents 
and I can buy a setting of some fancy 
kind of eggs for one dollar. I want 
to get some and set her. Dve made 
a nest in the shed.” 

“John, how are you going to feed 
these chickens?” his mother asked. 

“Oh, I have made arrangements. with 
the Hutchins, and the Browns,’ and 
the Berrys,’ to carry away their garbage 
after I bring water to them.” 

For the next few weeks John was 
very busy. He had to get up much ear- 
lier than usual to make the rounds of 
his “water customers,” as he called them, 


turning garbage man afterward. 
burned the papers, hauled the cans in 
his wagon to a nearby dumping place, 
and brought the food scraps home to 
feed his chickens. At first, before the 


He 


little chickens were hatched, the food ~ 


supply was so far greater than the de- 
mand that he was forced to bury a 
part of it. But when the old hen 
brought out her brood at last, and the 
chickens grew, he found use for it all. 

By and by he had eggs to sell. His 
“water customers” and his egg income 
let him pay for his own books, his 
clothes, and still add something to his 
savings account each month besides. 
And his question now, from time to 
time, is, “Do you know where I could 
lend ten dollars, father?” 


Personals 


T a recent meeting of the National 
Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, Charles J. Hat- 
field, M.D., of Philadelphia, was elected 
executive secretary of the association to 
succeed Livingston Farrand, M.D., who 
became president of the University of 
Colorado in January. 

Dr. Hatfield is well known to anti- 
tuberculosis workers. He has always 
taken a prominent part in the tuberculo- 
sis movement in Philadelphia where he 
served as president and assisted in the 
reorganization of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
He has also been attending physician at 
the White Haven Sanatorium for a num- 
ber of years. With the reorganization 
of the Henry Phipps Institute for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
under the University of Pennsylvania, 


CHARLES J. HATFIELD, M.D. 
Executive secretary of the National As- 
sociation for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis. 


three years ago, Dr. Hatfield was made | 


one of the directors. For the last two 
years he has been executive director of 
the institute, in which capacity he is 
serving at present. 

As executive secretary of the national 
association, Dr. Hatfield will make his 
business headquarters in New York, 
while retaining his home and other medi- 
cal and official relations in Philadelphia. 

Philip P. Jacobs continues as assistant 
secretary of the association, Dixon Van 
Blarcom as field secretary, and C. Milton 
Clark as office secretary. 


OHN P. Sanderson, Jr., will become 
J general secretary of the Buffalo 
Children’s Aid Society on September 1. 
Mr. Sanderson first became interested in 
social work through the efforts of Fred- 
eric Almy, who has inspired many men 
with the spirit of social service and it 
is fitting that Mr. Sanderson should be 
going to this Buffalo organization which 
Mr. Almy was instrumental in starting. 

Mr. Sanderson, who is a Michigan 
man, attended Cornell University during 
1910—entered the service of the Buffalo 
Charity Organization Society in 1911, 
resigning in April, 1913, to become ex- 
tension secretary of the Boston Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, which surrenders 
him with regret to Buffalo. 

The Buffalo Children’s Aid Society 
was organized in 1872 as a newsboys’ 
home. It was incorporated in 1883. In 
1910 it organized a Children’s Bureau 
Department, the latter performing a gen- 
eral service for needy children. The so- 
ciety has an important field of service in 
the western end of New York state and 
the cordial relations existing among all 
of the important charities in Buffalo pro- 
vide a fertile field for the working out 
of a children’s program for that com- 
munity. 

Mary S. Haviland, who has been the 
secretary of the Children’s Bureau, re- 
signed on July 1. 
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Calendar of adierences 


UNDER the new ordinance passed by 

the Chicago City Council creating 
a Department of Public Welfare, 
‘Leonora Z. Meder has been appointed 
by Mayor Harrison to the position of 
commissioner. Mrs. Meder has been for 
years active in Catholic social work and 
is still the president of the Protectorate 
of the Catholic Women’s League. Mrs. 
Meder is a native of Kentucky and has 
had the education of a lawyer. Her 
duties under the ordinance will be the 
general management and control of the 
Public Welfare Department, and she 
‘will have power to appoint, under the 
civil service law, all subordinate officers 
and assistants. 

The ordinance creates two bureaus in 
the department, one on employment 
which shall operate the municipal lodg- 
ing houses for men and for women, and 
gather information concerning work and 
unemployment conditions. No head has 
as yet been appointed for this bureau. 
_ For the other bureau, that on social 
surveys, John Palendach has been ap- 
pointed. Mr. Palendach is one of the 
most influential Servians in Chicago and 
is the editor of two papers, The United 
Servian and the Balkan World. He is 
also president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Foreign Publishers. He has 
been in the United States about twelve 
years. He is enthusiastic over the pos- 
sibilities inherent in the scope of his 
department which is to make inquiries 
into living conditions, vagrancy, crime, 
poverty and recreation. 


JOTTINGS 


According to recent regulations of 
the Local Government Board of Scot- 
land, all cases of tuberculosis, pulmon- 
ary and otherwise, must be reported. 
Such reports will be considered confi- 
dential to ayoid annoying publicity. 


A commission to consider revision of 
the penal laws has been authorized by 
the Pennsylvania Legislature and ap- 
pointed by the governor. Two of the 
members are Edwin M. Abbott of Phila- 
delphia and. Warden McKenty of the 
Eastern Penitentiary. 


Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, Wyoming 
and Alaska are the only states in which 
there is no legislation on the subject of 
tuberculosis. A report on laws in the 
other 48 states appears in a recent bulle- 
tin published by the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. 


The report of Chief Health Officer 
Mason, of the Panama Canal Zone, in- 
cludes the first month’s expense ac- 


count (May) of the new insane colony 


at Corozal Farm. Expenses were some- 
what over $1,000. Farm-grown products 
sold (lettuce, tomatoes, eggs, pineapples, 
inea-pigs, and much else), netted over 
00, making the net cost per patient 
per day, twenty-six cents. 


AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 
CONFERENCES 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 


oF AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
Committee on. Fourth Annual Confer- 
ence. Chicago, September, 1914. Sec’y, 
B, F. Harris, Champaign, III. 

CatHoLic CHARITIES, National Conference 
of. Washington, D. C., September 20-23. 
Sec’y, Rev. Dr. William J. Kerby, Cath- 
olic University, Washington, D. C. 

CATHOLIC FRATERNAL INSURANCE SOCIETIES, 
Conference of. Held in conjunction with 
American Federation of Catholic Socie- 
ties. 

CatHotic SocraL REForM MovEeMENT, Con- 
ference of. Held in conjunction with 
American Federation of Catholic Socie- 
ties. 


CatHotic Societies, American Federation 
of. Baltimore, Md., September 27-30. 
Sec’y, Peter E. Dietz, 443 University Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Canadian Con- 
ference of. Fifteenth Annual Meeting. 
Toronto, September 16-18. Gen. Sec’y, 
Arthur H. Burnett, City Hall, Toronto. 

CHARITIES AND Correction, Minnesota State 
Conference of. Bemidji, Minn., Septem- 
ber 26-29. Sec’y, Otto W. Davis, Civic & 
Commerce Ass’n, Minneapolis, Minn. 

DiIsEASEs or Occupation, Third Interna- 
tional Congress on. Vienna, September 
21-26. Sec’y, Dr. Alice Hamilton, Hull 
House, Chicago. 


Home Epucation. Fourth International 
Congress on. Philadelphia, Pa., Septem- 
ber 22-29. Gen. Sec’y, Mrs. J. Scott 
Anderson, Torresdale, Phila., Pa. 

HospitaLt AssocraTion, American. St. Paul, 
Minn., August 25-28. Sec’y, Dr. H. A. 
Boyce, Kingston General Hospital, King- 
ston, Ontario. 

Lagor LEGISLATION, International Associa- 
tion for. Berne, Switzerland, September 
15-17. American Sec’y, John B. Andrews, 
131 East 23d Street, New York. 


ScHoot Hycirne Association, American. 
Philadelphia, September 22-29. Sec’y, Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the City of 
New York, N. Y. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, International Association 
on. Paris, September 18-19. American 
Sec’y, John B. Andrews, 131 East 23d 
Street, New York. 


LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL. 


ASSOCIATION, 


CHILDREN’s WELFARE, International Con- 
gress for. Amsterdam, Netherlands, 1914. 
President, Dr. Treub, Huygenstratt 106, 
Amsterdam, Holland. 

CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE, Third 
World’s. First week in July, 1916. Sec’y, 
Rev. T. D. Edgar, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

EucEenics Conaress, International, New 
York City. About September 20, 1915. 

Prison ConcrEsSs, Quinquennial. London, 
England, July 26, 1915. Sec’y, F. Simon 
Van der Aa, Groningen, Holland. 

SoctaL Work ANp Service, International 
Congress on. State, Municipal and Vol- 


untary. University of London, South 
Kensington, May 31-June 5, 1915. Acting 
Sec’y, D. R. Sharpe, Denison House 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S. W. 


NATIONAL. 
ConsuMERS’ LEAGUE, National. Fifteenth 
Annual Meeting. Washington, D. C., 


December 10-11. Gen. Sec’y, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, 106 E. 19th Street, New York. 


CrIMINAL Law AND CrIMINOLoGy, American 
Institute of. Washington, D. C., October 
20-22. Sec’y, Henry Winthrop Ballan- 
tine, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

Housine AssocrtaTion, National. Minne- 
apolis, Minn., October 21-23. Sec’y, Law- 
rence Veiller, 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York. 


HuMANE Association, American, Atlantic 
City, N. J., October 5-8. Sec’y, Nathaniel 
J. Walker, Albany, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL Epucation, National Society 
for the Promotion of. Richmond, Va., 
week beginning December 7, 1914. Sec’y, 
C. A. Prosser, 140 West 42nd Street, New 
York. 


INDUSTRIAL Sarety, National Council for. 
Chicago, October 20-22. Sec’y, W. H. 
Cameron, c/o Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank, Chicago. 


INFANT Morratity, American Association 
for Study and Prevention of. Fifth An- 
nual Meeting. Boston, Mass., November 
12-14. Exec. Sec’y, Miss Gertrude B. 
Knipp, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


JEwisH Women, Council of. Seventh Tri- 
ennial. New Orleans, La., December, 
1914. Exec. Sec’y, Miss Sadie American, 
448 Central Park West, New York. 


MunicipaAL IMPROVEMENT, American So- 
ciety of. Boston. Mass., October 6-9. 
Sec’y, Charles C. Brown, Wulsin Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MunicrpaL LracuE, National. Baltimore, 
Md., November 17-21. Sec’y, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, North American Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prison ASSOCIATION, American. St. Paul, 
Minn., October 3-8. Sec’y, Joseph P. 
Byers, Trenton, N. J. 


Pusric HeEAttH Association, American. 
Jacksonville, Fla., November 30 to De- 
cember 5. Sec’y, Prof. S. M. Gunn, 755 
Boylston S., Boston, Mass. 


SoctaL HyGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
Held in connection with the Society of 
Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis. As- 
sembly Hall of the Metropolitan Life 
Building, New York, October 9-10. Sec’y, 
Dr. Donald R. Hooker, Baltimore, Md. 

SrupENT PROHIBITION CONVENTION, National. 
Topeka, Kansas. December 29, 1914, to 
January 1, 1915. Exec. Sec’y, Harry S. 
Warner, 156 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

Workers FOR THE Biinp, American Asso- 
ciation of. San Francisco, Cal. 1915. 
Sec’y, Charles F. F. Campbell, 911 Frank- 
lin Avenue, Columbus, O. 


American. 


STATE AND LOCAL. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Indiana State 
Conference of. Madison, Ind., October 
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17-20. Sec’y, A. W. Butler, 93 State 
House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Iowa State 
Conference of. Fort Dodge, Ia., Novem- 
ber 15-17. Sec’y, P. S. Peirce, State Uni- 
versity, Iowa City, Ia. 

CHARITIES AND Corrections, Maine State 
Conference of. Eighth Annual Meeting. 
Bangor, Me., October 20-21. Sec’y, James 
F. Bagley, Augusta, Me. 

CHARITIES AND Correction, Maryland State 
Conference of. Easton, Md., November, 
1914. Sec’y, Wm. H. Davenport, 514 
Garrett Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Missouri State 
Conference of. Springfield, Mo., Novem- 
ber 1-3. Sec’y, Oscar Leonard, 901 Carr 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

CHARITIES AND Correction, New York State 
Conference of. Utica, N. Y., November 
17-19. Sec’y, R. W. Wallace, Box 17, 
The Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Ohio State Con- 
ference of. 24th Annual Conference. 
Columbus, O., November 11-13. Sec’y, 
H. H. Shirer, 1010 Hartman Building, 
Columbus, O. 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Pennsylvania 
State Conference of. Harrisburg, Pa., 
November 17-19.. Sec’y, James Struthers 
Heberling, Redington, Pa. 

‘CHARITIES AND CorrECTIONS, Texas State 
Conference of. San Antonio, Texas, No- 
vember 15-17. Sec’y, R. J. Newton, State 
Capitol, Austin, Texas. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS, Virginia State 
Conference of. Bristol, Va., Fall of 1914. 
Sec’y, Joseph T. Mastin, State Board of 
Charities and Corrections, Richmond, Va. 

CHARITIES AND CorrECTION, Wisconsin State 
Conference of. Racine, Wis., September 
29-October 2. Sec’y, J. L. Gillin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

CHARITIES, Massachusetts State Conference 
of. Boston, Mass., November 10-12. 
Sec’y, Parker B. Field, 279 Qremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. ; 


EXHIBITIONS 
INTERNATIONAL, 


GERMAN ARTISANS’ EXPOSITION. 
May-October, 1914. 

HycIENE, Exposition of. Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. Middle of May to end of Octo- 
ber, 1914, 

PANAMA-PaciFic Exposition. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., February 20-December 4, 1915. 
Social Economy Department—Alvin E. 
Pope, San Francisco, Cal. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA Exposition, San Die- 
go, Cal., January 1-December 31, 1915. 
Director of Exhibits, E. L., Hewett, San 
Diego, Cal. 

SAFETY AND SANITATION, Second Inter- 
national Exposition of. Grand Central 
Palace, December 12-19. Under direction 
of the American Museum of Safety, 29 
West 39th St., New York. 

Ursan Exposition, International. Lyons, 
France. May 1-November 1, 1914. Gen- 
eral Director, Dr. Jules Courmont, Hotel 
de Ville, Lyons, France. 


Cologne, 


NATIONAL 
SouTHERN HEALTH ExursiTION, with Amer- 
ican Public Health Association conven- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla. November 27 to 
December 7. 


STATE AND LOCAL 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. Sep- 
tember 5-26. Information may be secured 
by addressing F. J. Oppenheimer, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjects 


named by each and on related subjects. 


Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi- 


zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always 


enclose postage for reply. 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 

R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal. 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 
Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22d St., New York. Correspondence, print- 

ed matter and counsel relative to institutions 
for children, child placing, infant mortality 
care of crippled children, Juvenile Courts, ete, 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS— National 

Child Welfare Exhibition Committee, 200 

Fifth ave., New York, Charles F, Powlison 
Gen. Sec’y, Anna Louise Strong, Director of 
Exhibits. Bulletins covering Results, Organi- 
zation, Cost, Construction, etc., of Child Wel- 
fare Exhibits. Will assist cities in organization 
and direction, [Exhibit material to loan, 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT _ LIFE— 
American Assoc. for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing ; 
infant welfare consultations. 


Health 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Hy- 
giene Association. Pres., Dr. Henry M. 
Bracken, Chairman State Board of Health, 

St. Paul, Minn. Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 
College of the City of New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health 
Association, Pres., Wm. C. Woodward, 
Washington; Sec’y, S. .M. Gunn, Boston, 

lounded for the purpose of advancing the cause 
of public health and prevention of disease. Five 
sections: Laboratory, Vital Statistics, Muni- 
cipal Health Officers, Sanitary Engineering and 
Sociological. Official organ American Journal 
of Public Health, $3.00 a year published month- 
ly. 8 months’ subscription, 50 cents. Address 
755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


EX HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary and 


Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40tb St., 
New York City. Edward L. Keyes, Jr., 
President. Six educational pamphlets. 10c 


each, Quarterly Journal, devoted to sex edu- 
cation, $1.00 per year. Dues—Active, $2.00; 
Contributing, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
bership ineludes current and subsequent liter- 
ature. Maintains lecture bureau. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—ObDject: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. Pub- 
lications: Pub. Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 


IFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE. Inc.,E. BE. 
1 Rittenhouse, Pres. Gives life extension 
service to subscribers. Service No. 1 
$3.00 a year: Service No. 2 $5.00 a year. 
Consists of periodic health examinations, ‘n- 
spection service, and health bulletins on dis- 
ease prevention. Head office 25 West 45th 
St., New York City. ‘phone—Bryanf 1997—1998, 


ATIONAL HEALTH—Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health, HE, F, Rob- 

bins, Exec. Sec., Room 51, 105 East 22d St., 
New York. To unite all government health 
agencies into a National Department of Health 
to inform the people how to prevent disease, 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 Bast 22nd St. New York. Charles J. 
Hatfield, M.D., Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamph- 
lets, ete.,-sent upon request. Annual transac- 
tions-and other publications free to members. 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The American Social 
Hygiene Association (Inc.), 105 W. 40th 
St., New York. Div. Offices: Chicago, Me- 
Cormick Bldg.; San Francisco; Phelan Bldg. 
Full information on request. Individual and 
society membership. The Association is or- 
ganized to promote sound sex education, the re- 
duction of venereal diseases, and the suppres- 
sion of commercialized vice. President, Charles 
W. Eliot. Executives, James B. Reynolds, Coun- 
sel; William FF’, Snow, M.D., Gen’l See’y. 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
Publications free on request. Annual member- 
ship dues $5. 


Employment Exchange 


OCIAL WORKERS’ EMPLOYMENT EX- 
CHANGE —The Department for Social 
Workers of the Intercollegiate Bureau of 

Occupations registers properly qualified men 
and women for positions in social, religious and 
civic work, The needs of organizations seeking 
workers are given careful and prompt atten- 
tion. Emma P. Hirth, Manager, 130 Hast 22d 
Street, New York City. 


Libraries 


[ 
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MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— — 


Furnishes 
libraries, 
training 


information about organizing 
L _ planning library buildings, 
librarians, cataloging libraries, 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
ereed, class or sex, 
literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen, 
238 Hast 48th Street, New York City. 


Remedial Loans 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National Federation 

of Remedial Loan Associations, 130 BE, 

22nd St., N. ¥. Arthur H. Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free, Information te yeier organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 


Recreation 


REATION—A classified list of signiticant 

publications on recreation giving publisher, 
price, and printed description. Citles issuing 
reports on recreation administration are alsoi - 
cluded. Price 10 cents. Department of Ree- 
reation, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 Bast 22né 
Street, New York City. 


Gores TI OF INFORMATION ON REC- 


ECREATION —Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 1 Madison Ave., 
a New York City. Howard 8S. Braucher, 
bec’ y. 
Play, playgrounds, public recreation. Monthly 
magazine, The Playground, $2 a year. 


Industry 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION-The National 

Society for the Promotion of Industrial 

Education—promotion, discussion, investi- 
zation, publications, clearing house of informa- 
tion, legislation, experimentation, constructive 
work and co-operating agency. Ilor literature, 
address C, A; Prosser, Secretary, Room 415, 105 
Hast 22d Street. New York City, 


y ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment ; In- 
| dustrial Hygiene and Safety ; Workmen's 

Compensation and Social Insurance. Leg- 
islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information, investigation, legislative 
jrafting. 

American Labor Legislation Review, quarter- 
y, sent free to members. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23d Street, 
New York City. John B. Andrews, Secretary. 


RISONS—NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
PRISONS AND PRISON LABOR, 319 
University Hall, Columbia University, New 

York City, Thomas Mott Osborne, Chairman, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Chairman, Executive Com- 
nittee; R. Montgomery Schell, Sec.-Treas, 
Prison conditions throughout the country ex- 
imined with recommendations for constructive 
eform, Pamphlets free to members, $5.00 a year. 


IN INDUSTRY .—In- 

3 ahs creases BFFICIENCY 

* and GOOD-WILL.  Pro- 

motes physical, mental and moral welfare—indi- 

aD and community. Serves skilled and un- 

Killed workers. Teaches English and Citizen- 

ship to foreigners. Information furnished 

through Local associations, State committees, or 

Industrial Department, International Commit- 
fee, 124 East 28th Street, New York. 


Organized Charity 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 
wrganization field. Pamphlets on family treat- 
nent, community study, relief, transportation, 
ste., sent free. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, Mrs. John M. 

zlenn, President, W. T. Cross, Gen. Sec. Pro- 

eedings carefully indexed comprehend all fields 
social work. Bulletins and misc. publications. 

Sonducts information bureau. Forty-second 

innual meeting, Baltimore, Md., Spring, 1915. 

Membership $2.50. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 

ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 
) Francis H, McLean, gen’l sec’y., 1380 East 
22d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community | co- 
or in social programs in the United 

es, 


Church. and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 

The Federal Council of the Churches of 

Christ in America operates through its 
Commission on the Church and Social Service. 
“A Year Book Of the Church and Social Ser- 
vice’ (Paper .380; Cloth, .50), gives full in- 
formation regarding social movements in all 
the churches. For literature and service ad- 
less the Secretary, Rey, Charles S. Macfarland, 
105 E. 22nd St., New York. 


TUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY— 

May: The Woman and Child in Industry. 
~ dune: Unemployment and its Solution. 
July: Temperance, Pure Food. 
See the lessons for classes and individuals 
in The Gospel of the Kingdom, published 
monthly by the American Institute of Social 
Service, 82 Bible House, New York city. Price 
T5e per year; club rate 50c. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
| Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 

testant Episcopal Church, 

Por literature and other information address 
the Field Secretary, Rev. F. M. Crouch, Church 
es House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 

ity. 


JT TNITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 

: Department of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
Sect Service Committees. Elmer S. Forbes, 


Beary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
ston. 


1) bettas SOCIAL SERVICE —Metho- 


dist Federation for Social Service ; Litera- 
ture; Bureau of Information, Speakers’ 
reau; Reading and study courses; invites ail 
ethodists to extend its usefulness and use 
facilities, 
Rev. et F. Ward, Secy., 2512 Park Place, 
nston, Ill. 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY ~—National Con- 

sumers League, 106 East 19th St., New 

York, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum membership fee $1.00 in- 
cludes current pamphlets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN —National Women’s 
Trade Union League, to better industrial 


. conditions through organization and 
legislation, Information given. “Tife and 
Labor,’ events in industrial world. Three 


months for 25c. Mrs, Raymond Robins, Pres., 
127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 
League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 
New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 

ilton. 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing 
and self-supporting groups for girls over work- 
ing age. Monthly magazine—‘‘The Club Work- 
er,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. 

Cc. A., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 

magazine: The Association Monthly. Pres., 
Miss Grace H. Dodge. Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, Free literature (all departments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 

ICS —American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 

Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 
500 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Next meeting: 
Address Roland Park, Balti- 
more, Md. r 


Social Problems 


ANADIAN WELFARE LEAGUE —Koom 10 
Industrial Bureau, Winnipeg, Canada. 

J. 8S. Woodsworth, Secretary. To promote 

a general interest in all forms of Social Wel- 


fare. Departments: Social, Service Clearing 
House; Lecture and Publicity Bureau; Immi- 


gration; Community Work; Organized Philan- 
thropy. 


Racial Problems 


Se eee 
EGRO AND RACE PROBLEMS-National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 


Spingarn, Chairman Board of Directors; O. G. 


of Publicity; M. C. Nerney, Secretary. Pub- 
lishes Crisis Magazine. Investigation, Legal 


Redress, Literature, Lectures, Lantern Slides. 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand 
for concise information concerning the 


condition and progress of the Negro 
Race, Extended bibliographies. Full index. 
Price 25c. By mail 30c. Negro Year Book 


Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 

In addition to information in Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish other 
data on the condition and progress of the Ne- 
gro race. 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA. 
—Trains Negro and Indian youth. “Great 
educational experiment station.’’ Neither 


a state nor a government school. Supported 
by voluntary contributions, ES Frissell, 
Principal; F. K. Rogers, Treasurer; W. H. 


Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race ad- 
justment, Hampton aims and methods. Southern 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
to donors. 


Clubs and Settlements 


EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS-National Head- - 


uarters, 35 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 
clearing house for information on sub- 

jects relating to work with boys. Printed mat- 
ter distributed; clubs organized; workers fur- 
nished; conferences conducted. Invites mem- 
bership. Club $2.00: individual $1.00. Thomas 
Chew, President; Geo. D. Chamberlain, chuir 
man Executive Council. 


ETTLEMENTS—National Federation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city, 

state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
roblems disclosed by settlement wok; seeks the 
Bigher and more democratic organization of 
Robert A. 
Mass, 


neighborhood life. Woods, Sec., 20 


Union Park, Boston, 
Seaman’s Aid 


HE AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SO- 

CIETY Rev. J. B. Calvert, D.D., pres, 
George McPherson Hunter, Sec’y. 

The national seamen’s society has stations 
in the United States and abroad, relieves ship- 
wrecked and destitute seamen. Annual mem- 
bership includes all literature, $5.00 a year, 
Cc. C, Pinneo, Treas., 76 Wall Street. 


‘opposes 


Immigration 


ORTH AMERICAN CIVIC LEAGUE FOR 

IMMIGRANTS, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 

TION.—Government measures for the pro- 
tection, education, naturalization and distribu- 
tion of immigrants. Bill drafting and assist- 
ance in local laws, regulating employment agen- 
cies, bankers, transportation agents, land agents, 
and all matters affecting aliens. Irances A. 
Kellor, Managing Director, No. 95 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
Women (National) Department Immigrant 
Aid meets girls at docks; visits, advises, 

guides; has international system safeguarding. 
Work in Religion, Philanthropy, Education, 
Civics. Invites Membership. Sadie American, 
Exec. Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York, 


MMIGRATION —National Liberal Immigra- 
tion League (Advocates careful selection, 
education, protection and distribution and 

indiscriminate restriction). Assort- 

ment of pamphlets on various phases of the 

Subject and list of 166 publications sent gratis, 

Address Wducational Department, Nat’l. Lib, 

Immig. League, 150 Nassau St, N. Y. 


IMMIGRATION - SER- 
} e > « YVICE—14 secretaries at 


European ports. 12 sec- 
retaries at North American ports. Secre 
taries at railway stations in four cities, 300 
associations teaching Inglish, Citizenship and 
giving friendly aid. Inquire of Local or State 
associations or Industrial Department, Interna- 
tional Committee, 124 Hast 28th St., New York. 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS—National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Vhila- 

delphia. William Dudley Foulke, Pres, ; 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, com- 
mission government, taxation, police, liquor, 
electoral reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, 
civic education, franchises, schoo! extension, 
Publishes National Municipal Review. 


URVEYS AND EXHIBITS—Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Ioun- 
dation, 130 Last 22d St, New York City. 

A national clearing house for advice and in- 
formation on social surveys and exhibits and 
for field assistance in organizing surveys and 
exhibits, 


ICE INVESTIGATIONS—The Department 
V of Investigation, American Social Hygiene 
Association (Charles W. Eliot, Pres.) is 
prepared to conduct vice investigations for state 
or municipal commissions and citizens commit- 
tees. Members of tile staff have participated 
in obtaining the information used in such well 
known reports as those on Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Syracuse, Elmira, Lancaster, Mas- 
sachusetts and others, Address: 105 W. 40th 
St., New York city, 

ITY PLANNING-National City Vlanning 
Conference, 19 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 
Frederick Law Olmsted, lresident, TIlavel 

Shurtleff, Secretary. A Seminar for the 
cussion of City Vianning Vroblems. Tublishes 
Annual Proceedings. Membership at $5 a Year 
Includes All Literature, 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOY- 
ERNMENT—The Short Ballot Organiza- 


tion, 383 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Woodrow Wilson, lres.; Richard 8S. Childs, 
Sec’y. National clearing house for information 


on these subjects. Vamphiets free. lublishers 
of Beard’s Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Bullot 
Charters. 


UNICIPAL CLEARING HOUSE—The 
American City Bureau, 93 Nassau Street, 
New York. Information concerning 
municipal improvements and community ad- 
vance. Increases income and efficiency of cham- 
bers of commerce and boards of trade. City 
planning and administrative surveys and ex- 
hibits, lectures, bibliographies, Send for ‘“‘The 
American City.” 


IVIC IMPROVEMENT IN THE LITTLE 
TOWNS By Miss Zona Gale. A special 
bulletin telling WHAT one Civie Improve- 

ment League did for its town and HOW it 
did it. A fine message of help and advice to 
all small communities ambitious to be clean 
and beautiful. 28 pages. Paper cover. Single 
copies 25 cents. Published and for sale by 
AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, 911 Union 
Trust Bldg.. Washington, D. C. 


ttn = 
ITY PLAN REPORTS-—A Selected List for 


sale. For particulars, address Supply De- 
partment, American Civic Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
Probation 
ROBATION—National Frobation Associa- 
P tion. Municipal Courts Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. Hugh Fullerton, Sec’y. 


Advice and information ; literature; directory 
of probation officers; annual conference Mem- 
bership, One Dollar a year. 


If you Were to build a school 


especially for your boy the chances are 
that you would like to have him get his 
education out in the open country-— 
away from the dangers of the city 
--where he would come in contact 
with the actual operations of a large and 
modern farm, with workshops, live stock, 
lakes, woods, and all the equipment 
necessary for thorough study and health- 
ful sport—and where, under the best 
of instructors and with the association 
of clean-minded and clean-cut boys from 
the best of American homes, he would 
be fitted mentally and physically for 
early entrance into American or Euro- 
pean universities. These are some of 
the advantages that Interlaken offers. 
Is it not just the school for your boy ? 
Write Edward A. Rumley, principal, 
Rolling Prairie, Indiana, today. 


Interlaken— 


a school ona farm 


| Classified Advertisements | 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A Visiting Nurse for gen- 
eral work in City of Fifty Thousand in 
middle West. Experience in social work 
important. Nursing standards must be that 
of the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, or American Red Cross 
Town and Country Nursing Service. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from 
Harriet Fulmer, R. N., Extension Secretary 
of The Illinois State Association for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. No. 8 So. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, It. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ENERGETIC man, forty, married, four- 
teen years’ successful experience as neigh: 
borhood house director, chief probation of- 
ficer and associated charities secretary, 
seeks new connection. Address 1295, Sur- 
VEY. 


YOUNG MAN experienced in Boy Work 
wants to find place where he can invest his 
life in a work for the boys of an orphans’ 
home where character-building is the su- 
preme thing. Address 1299, SuRvVEY. 


WOMAN with executive ability and good 
health. Experienced in Day Nursery, Kind- 
ergarten, Neighborhood visiting and child 
placing. Desires position Sept. 1. Address 
2,000 SURVEY. 


YOUNG woman, executive ability, many 
years’ experience in every phase of social 
work, seeks connection. Address 2001, Sur- 
VEY. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—‘Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed, Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mgr. 


©The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


COURSES IN 


MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE 


UNDER THE JOINT AUSPICES OF 
THE BELLEVUE HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
and 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 

TO FIT educated young women for positions in social service which re- 
quire a working knowledge of disease and of medical and nursing procedure. 
CURRICULUM: Two years in the Bellevue Training School and one year in 
the School of Philanthropy, leading to the regular diploma from both schools. 
CLASSES ENTER BELLEVUE September 1, December 15, March 15. 
The year in the School of Philanthropy opens September 29, 1914. 

FOR GRADUATE NURSES a regular course is offered in the School of 
Philanthropy. 


For further information address 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 
105 East 22d Street 


WILLIAM MITCHELL’S PENS 


GUARANTEED PERFECT 


| Web BLAD 
w PILTCHELL'S 
SELECTED 


WILLIAM, 
MITCHELLS 
SELECTED 


Designs in Letter Series 


h li Cf db ful r Send 25 cents for catalog and sample box, assorted, “Ameri 
ee lly me Pen ce ate eye af Nae J" design in both black finish and gold plate. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. 240 West 23rd Street, New Yerk City. U. S. A. Age t 


Are You Going to Boston? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort 
find the FRANKLIN Squarn Hovussz a delightful 
place to stop. A home hotel in the heart of 
Boston for young women, with a transient de- 
partment. Safe, comfortable, convenient of ac- 
cess; reasonable, Address MISS CasTINB C, 
Swanson, Supt., 11 East Newton St., Boston. 


PHOTO PUBLICITY 


SLIDES and PHOTOGRAPHS 
on SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


HINE PHOTO CO., Linceln Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 


a 
WORSHIP AND WORK 


Thoughts from THE UNPUBLISHED WRITINGS of the Late 
CANON S. A. BARNETT 


FIRST WARDEN OF TOYNBEE HALL 
SELECTED AND EDITED BY HIS WIFE 


To “go and talk it out with Barnett” was a first recourse for 
ministers of the crown, brother clergymen, trade union leaders, 
young men in Toynbee Hall and charity organization secre- 
taries when faced by baffling problems. 


Clemenceau thirty years ago ranked the little Vicar of St. 
Jude’s as one of the three really great men in England. 


Worship and Work shows the spirit of this unusual man 
and gives one explanation of his remarkable influence. 


Now in Third Edition Price 60c. Postage paid 
SOLD IN THIS COUNTRY BY 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


105 East 22d Street, New York 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK, 


